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SCRANTON, PA. 


In the days of our great-grandfathers, some time between 1800 and 1840, a visitor 
might have seen Scranton as it appears on this month’s cover of Dun’s Review, but 
he would have called it Slocum Hollow. (Ebenezer and Benjamin Slocum were 
the operators of a sawmill and of a grist mill, a distillery, and an iron forge on the 
banks of Roaring Brook.) Perhaps the visitor would have gossiped of the bitter 
fighting for the land during the Yankee-Pennamite wars, before and after the 
Revolution; and, all unwittingly, he would have stood above a fortune in anthracite. 
... The cover print appeared in 1857 as a frontispiece for the “History of Lacka- 
wanna Valley,” by Dr. Horace H. Hollister. The artist is unknown. On the site 
he depicts, a blast furnace was built in 1840 by members of a family named 
Scranton. The town became an iron and steel manufacturing center and began 
developing the nearby anthracite mines. Its mills turned out the first T-rails made 
for railroads in America. ... Incorporated as a borough in 1853, Scranton became a 
city in 1866. Today its population is 140,404, third largest city in Pennsylvania. Its 
2,042 retail stores receive a $56,317,000 trade (1939); its wholesalers handled $47, 
770,000 (1935), and the value of its manufactures is put at $38,489,112 (1937). 
To a famous correspondence school comes homework from thousands of ambitious 
Americans. Scranton claims the country’s largest Nottingham lace mill. Other 
manufactures include silk fabric, garments, composition buttons and plastics, grates 
and stokers, mining machinery, cigars, funeral caskets, railroad cars, and white lead. 
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THE COLD FACTS 


abut WARTIME PRODUCTION NEEDS 


UTSIDE the West- 

ern Hemisphere the 
entire world is at war. 
You may quibble with 
that statement if you like. 
The exceptions, and they 
may not be exceptions for 
long, do not alter the fact 


WILLIAM L. BATT 


Deputy Director, Division of Production, 
Office of Production Management 


Here a business man, active now in the defense pro- 
gram, stops for a moment to consider realistically just 
how safe we are in our homes and offices; just what 
these days mean to us. He gives the answers frankly 
as he sees them to questions that have been much de- 
bated in discussions which, as he has pointed out else- 
where, are likely to be confused by prejudices, by par- 
tisanship, and by words that do not mean anything. 


of desperately grave con- 
cern to all of us—and par- 
ticularly painful to a 
people so conspicuously 
devoted to peace. 

And this is a war like 
no other war before. It is 
a battle of terrible speed, 


that for the purpose of 
assessing the inherent danger to us, the world outside 
the Western Hemisphere is at War. 

And so, we must think of the real meaning of our 
promises to aid Britain to the limit of our ability, and 
our determination to build our own defenses ade- 
quately to guarantee our safety. For I am apprehensive 
that we are gravely underestimating—dangerously 
understating—what we are proposing to do if we are 
to continue to live in freedom and comfort. 

There are things that ought to be said bluntly and 
vigorously; unpleasant and unpalatable things; things 


From an address before the Swarthmore Alumni Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of lightning surprises, of 
new weapons and tactics, of new and graver dangers 
to the remaining non-belligerents. 

What is the fundamental fact about our relationship 
to this new war? The most important fact of the 
moment is that we are, by democratic expression of 
choice, committed to full aid to one side. Now I want 
to look at this question of aid to one side in the coldest, 
most realistic terms possible, because it is vitally im- 
portant to every one of us. 

The answer to this question of how far we should go 
is just as plain as the nose on my face, and I maintain 
that it can be stated in very specific terms. The answer 





























47 
Geapu ATE of the engineering school 
of Purdue University, William Loren Batt joined the 
Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company in 1907. In his 
first year he was made head of the laboratory and in 
1916 appointed secretary of the firm. In 1919, when 
Hess-Bright became affiliated with the SKF Industries, 
he was made the latter's general manager; four years 
later, its president. 

Chairman now of the Engineering and Industrial 
Division of the National Research Council, chairman 
of the board of the American Management Association, 
and a director of the National Association of Manufac- 

turers, Mr. Batt has in the past been president of the 
| American Society of Mechanical Engineers and chair- 
man of the Co-ordinating Committee of the Seventh 
International Management Congress. 
This year finds Mr. Batt at work in the Office of 
Production Management, as Deputy Director in the 
Division of Production. 
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must be based on the answer to a simple question: How 
does one belligerent defeat another? Almost always, 
if I understand anything, by having more of what it 
takes to win. And what it takes to win may be mea- 
sured in tons and horsepower and various other physical 
units. If we are committed to full aid to one side—as 
we are—then we must furnish that side with what it 
needs to defeat its enemy, in terms of ships, planes, 
steel, machine tools and other sinews of war. In 
general, then, we clearly must provide Britain with the 
necessary quantities of these things so that, added to 
what she already has and can produce, they will more 
than equal what the Nazis can get out of Germany plus 
all the occupied countries. 


And what are we sending to Britain today? Last 
May our total exports to Great Britain amounted to 
about $50,000,000. In December of last year they were 
approximately $100,000,000. So in seven months we 
doubled the amount of our exports—mostly war equip- 
ment—to Great Britain. On the face of it, that might 
seem very encouraging. I’m afraid that too many 
people have seen these figures and then settled back 
with the comfortable notion that with Britain gaining 
in strength every day and American aid increasing 
steadily, it will be just a question of time until Britain, 
with the help of the United States, will catch up with 
and then surpass Germany’s capacity to manufacture 


arms. 
But is there any basis for such a conclusion? There 
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isnot. There is not one shred of evidence that Britain’s 
industrial military strength plus what we are sending 
and promise to send at the present time is strengthening 
her position in relation toGermany. Of course, Britain 
is growing stronger every day. I admit—and have just 
shown—that aid from the United States is flowing in 
increasing quantities. But anyone who thinks that is 
enough or will be enough at the present rate is seriously 
mistaken. 

While Britain is straining every nerve to put out more 
arms under the terrible punishment of daily air raids, 
and while the United States is slowly shifting part of 
its manufacturing facilities to the production of arma- 
ments, what shall we assume that Germany has been 
doing? 

The cold, hard truth of the matter is that Germany 
must have devoted most of its time this Winter to 
further increasing its already preponderant military 
advantages over Britain. It started the war with a 
military machine which our own experts believe could 
be matched only by an expenditure of about $100,000,- 
000,000. Their rate of expenditure has increased dras- 
tically since that time. To it has been added the pro- 
ductive capacity of the occupied countries, and the huge 
money tributes which have been exacted from these 
countries. This must have made Germany relatively 
stronger. 

Since last Spring Hitler has, to all intents and pur- 
poses, conquered the continent of Europe. His land 
armies, already without equal, have acquired tremen- 
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dous stores of ammunition and equipment which only 
had to be crated up and carted away. There is no 
threat in Europe to that army today. It still is awaiting 
its supreme task—the invasion of the British Isles. But 
that is not a job alone for millions of men. That at- 
tempt could be made with far less manpower than 
Germany had completely equipped even before the 
war started. So since the collapse of France last June, 
Germany’s production has been relieved of the neces- 
sity of turning out great quantities of equipment for 
land forces. 

All this time British factories have been working day 
and night to replace the equipment left on the roads 
of Flanders and the beaches of Dunkirk, and to put 
guns in the hands of the men who some day soon will 
be called upon to repel a German attack. 


= Y 
ene r 


Germany has been able to direct the greater part of 
its war production capacity to building special equip- 
ment needed for what Hitler hopes will be the final 
phase of the war in Europe—the attack on Britain. 
This means that the materials and tools and plant space 
and trained workers that formerly were employed in 
other lines of armament production have doubtless 
been put to work building more and more airplanes 
and small ships and submarines in vast quantities. So 
not only has the conquest of western Europe relieved 
Germany of producing armaments for a huge land 
army, but she has been busy incorporating into the 
German war economy all the resources of the defeated 
nations. Britain started later and still must prepare 
herself on a wider front and must use her productive 
capacity for all types and varieties of armaments. 

Let us go back for a moment to the supplies being 
furnished to Britain during this time by the United 
States. I said a while ago that this country shipped in 
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December approximately $100,000,000 worth of exports 
to Great Britain. But since last Summer this country 
has provided Britain with far less than Hitler has been 
able to extort from France alone, not to mention Den- 
mark, Norway, Luxembourg, Belgium, and Holland. 
If we are inclined to rejoice in the fact that we are 
sending considerable quantities of airplanes to Britain, 
let us not forget that the aircraft factories of the occu- 
pied countries alone probably can more than match our 
shipments to Britain. 

Perhaps it will shock you a bit to hear that the steel 
producing capacity of the occupied countries is equal 
to the entire steel producing capacity of the whole 
British Empire, and is three times as big as our total 
exports to Britain in 1940. We shipped to Britain in 
the first twelve months of the war less steel than 
Luxembourg produces for Germany in a single year. 
Thus, in terms of this basic war material, our aid to 
Britain has not been nearly sufficient to match Ger- 
many’s increased resources. 

Consider another thing. At the outset of the war, 
Germany, with twice the productive facilities for arma- 
ments of Great Britain, was spending money twice as 
fast as Britain. Since then Germany has greatly in- 
creased its rate of war spending. How does Germany’s 
war expenditure compare with that of the United 
States? Translated as best we can do it in terms of 
dollars, Germany was spending approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 per month for war when she attacked Poland 
in September, 1939. That rate is now perhaps nearly 
doubled and is probably in excess of $20,000,000,000 
per year. The use of forced labor alone probably 
means that these cost figures are far too low. 

The United States, which boasts of the greatest in- 
dustrial facilities in the world, spent less than $2,000,- 
000,000 in the final six months of 1940 and will be able 
































to spend no more than $6,000,000,000 during the fiscal 
year ending next June 30; that is, we are now spending 
at approximately one-fourth the rate of Germany alone. 
And that does not take into account the huge sums 
the Nazis are extorting from France, Belgium, and 
Holland to support the armies of occupation. The 
factories of these countries are working full-blast for 
the German armed forces. 

The coal and iron deposits of Luxembourg, Lorraine, 
Belgium, and parts of France are being tapped by Ger- 
many. Denmark’s shipyards are working to capacity 
for German orders. Belgium’s steel industries and 
Holland’s factories have been commandeered. The 
resources of the occupied countries have greatly 
strengthened Germany’s economic power, and have to 
this extent strengthened her military power as well. 

Yet in this country we are inclined to sit back and 
admire the magnificent performance of the Royal Air 
Force, philosophizing that “There will always be an 
England.” For us to suppose that Britain is growing 
stronger every day in relation to Germany is criminal 
folly. For us to enjoy a growing feeling of safety 
simply because London is still fighting back is the 
grossest negligence. 


What, then, does all this mean? Does it mean that 
there is no use of our trying to aid Britain—that it is too 
late? On the contrary, it means that we must double— 
no, that is not enough—we must multiply by three, 
four, five and even ten times our present rate of ship- 
ments to Britain. Then it will be enough. Then, and 
only then, will it tip the balance in favor of Britain. 
Only then will it more than equal the advantage the 
Nazis already have, plus the further advantage they 
can extort from the conquered countries. But the 
“then” of which I speak—the time when our aid to 
Britain shall be multiplied many times—must be soon 
or it will be too late. God forbid that anyone can ever 
say of us—as they now say of France and may yet say 
of Britain—‘they did too little and too late.” 

Let us not overlook for a moment the gigantic—the 
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almost terrifying dimensions of the job that is cut out 
for us. I said publicly some months ago that I had 
the impression that the American public did not under- 
stand the enormity of that task. I am dead sure now 
that the public does not have the slightest comprehen- 
sion of the meaning and consequences of this program 
of dual defense—this goal of becoming an arsenal of 
democracy. The public is not entirely to blame for that. 
We who ought to know better because we are closer 
to it have consistently underestimated the size of the 
job. That is partly due to the fact that modern war 
demands the most formidable and at the same time the 
most delicate combinations of machinery that have 
ever been produced in volume. For instance, I was 
astonished the other day to find out just the trans- 
mission of one of our medium tanks weighs 7,600 
pounds—more than two Buick automobiles. And I 
have been an engineer all my life. 

If the public does not understand what these things 
are going to mean to the every day life of this country, 
it is the fault of those who should speak out and tell 
the truth. 

I speak with great conviction when I say that we 
have made a serious mistake by assuming that we 
could take this program in our stride—that we could 
do it in our spare time, using only our idle facilities and 
our spare materials and without much disturbance to 
our normal ways of work and business. 

We must adopt a new attitude toward this task. 
You may remember that when Winston Churchill 
assumed the Prime Ministership he told the British 
people he could promise them nothing but “blood, 
tears, toil and sweat.” So long as Britain still fights, 
we shall not be forced to spill our blood. But we shall 
certainly have to accept our share of the toil and sweat 
if we are going to keep Britain on her feet, and thereby 
keep the war across the Atlantic. 

Let us drop the fiction that we can perform a modern 
miracle of industrial transformation without hurting 
anybody. If we are going to do this job, thousands of 
businesses and millions of people are going to be upset 
and disarranged and discomforted. 

For my part, I believe that the 
American public is ready to make 
the sacrifices now clearly demanded. 
I believe that the American public 
wants to be told the truth. The 
truth as I see it is that if we are 
going to produce the guns that we 
must have, then here and there we 
most certainly are going to get less 
butter. While we are doing a 
good deal today, we are not doing 
(Continued on page 49) 

















A SEPARATE 


PROSPERITY IN THE SOUTH 


AND EXCEPTIONAL EXPANSION OF 
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BUSINESS 


ACTIVITY REFLECTED BY THE REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


HOSE who have been following 

the Regional Trade Barometers 
published monthly in Dun’s Review 
must have been struck by the consis- 
tency with which the indexes for the 
southern districts have kept ahead of 
the index for the United States as a 
whole ever since we began to emerge 
from the great depression. The im- 
provement in the South has now lasted 
so long, and has been so marked, that 
it can be considered one of the most im- 
portant business developments of recent 
years,’ 

The improvement in the South, as 
compared with the rest of the country, 
is shown first in the chart on page 11, 
which gives the percentage increases in 
the Regional Barometers in 1940 over 


1The regions which constitute ‘‘the South’? for this 
article are as follows: 18, Baltimore-Washington (Maryland, 
Virginia, and District of Columbia); 19, North Carolina 
and South Carolina; 20, Atlanta-Birmingham (Georgia, 
, and part of Tennessee); 21, Florida; 22, Mem- 
» (Arkansas, part of Mississippi, and part of Tennes- 
23, New Orleans, (part of Louisiana and part of 
; 24, Texas (Texas, part of Louisiana, part of 
Arizona, and four counties in 










New Mexico, part of 


Oklahoma), 





L. D. H. WELD 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


1933, the low year of the depression. 
Since the bottom of the depression the 
South has improved by 75.9 per cent, 
as compared with 50.6 per cent for 
the whole country. The Midwest has 
improved by 57.1 per cent, and the 
West, by 56.2 per cent, while the North- 
east (comprising New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware) have worked out of the de- 
pression only to the extent of 31.8 per 
cent. 


Not 1940 Alone 


This situation is not peculiar to 1940 
alone, as is evident in the barometers 
for the four principal sections of the 
United States since 1935 (on page 10). 
The base period of the barometers 
which appear each month in a special 
section of Dun’s Review is 1928-1932. 

The South has kept well ahead of 
the other sections of the country for the 
past six years, and in 1940 it averaged 


118.0. The corresponding figure for 





the whole country in 1940 was 94.9. 
The West and Midwest have kept 
closely together, and the Northeast has 
stayed behind. It should be mentioned 
that the lagging of the East is not an 
indication of lack of progress, but sim- 
ply that the newer sections of the 
country have naturally been progress- 
ing faster. 

Another way of looking at the 
South’s progress is to examine the ex- 
tent to which it has recovered to the top 
year of 1929. In 1940 the country as a 
whole was still 23.6 per cent below the 
all-time high of 1929; the South, 4.2 
per cent below. Other sections were 
still below by these percentages: North- 
east 31.5; Midwest 22.0; West 21.5. 

With the growing prosperity of the 
South, it is interesting to see whether 
population in that section has grown 
faster than in the United States as a 
whole. In the first place, let’s look at 
the increase for this section as a whole 
from 1930 to 1940, as compared with 
























TRENDS IN CONSUMER BUYING IN FOUR SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY, 1935-1940 


Reciona Trape Barometers; Inpexes, 1928-1932—100 
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the United States and with the other 
major sections: 


PoPpuLATION INCREASE, 1930-1940 


Per Cent 
LCT ec ic «| a 7.2 
RONEN. 5 eck ews aes 11.3 
Co i re 4.8 
BMRURGE Ss cc kc\atorcre siwieiasainraiersS 3.9 
UGE ses aia wie Was Sons ses 192 


While the United States gained 7.2 
per cent in population during the past 
decade, the South gained 11.3 per cent. 
This is significant, because prior to 
1930 the South’s growth, except in 
Florida, had been slower than that for 
the whole country. In fact, for many 
decades there had been a tendency for 
Southerners to move to other parts of 
the country. Even so, the West still 
leads in population growth, with a 17.2 
per cent increase during the last decade, 
as compared with only 4.8 per cent and 
3.9 per cent gains in the Northeast and 
Midwest. 

Compared with the 7.2 per cent popu- 
lation increase for the country as a 





whole from 1930 to 1940, the increases 
in individual southern States were: 


PoPuLATION INCREASE, 1930-1940 


Per Cent 
PNGHMA <5 4 che Foca ameies ss 29.2 
North: Carolina) :....c6.2 s2c0% 12.7 
ABORISIAN SSCs pa Cais oa ti s« 12:5 
DIANVIGBA! § 2 2.cied ade vee ae 11.6 
WODNCSSEO™ << Ie isifeldok dderaws 11.4 
PVANTRIMAA 2 = cases habeheed blak 10.6 
MORAS orice Mind a Gisccconsiee See 10.1 
South Carolina «2 -4:6.6:564.606%s- 9.3 
INMASSISSIID «53350 Pv es ose'eeeie aks 8.7 
Co) 0 FO ae oe 7.4 
PNMIAINANIA A Sey crite ste ssa anstar'cl ot ax 
ATKANGAS. |, ios chia Sains oes 5.1 


It will be seen that all the southern 
States except Alabama and Arkansas 
increased in population faster than the 
country as a whole. The District of 
Columbia which increased 36.2 per cent 
for obvious reasons is not listed. Other- 
wise, Florida showed by far the great- 
est increase (29.2 per cent), although 
the gains in North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Texas, were all substantial, for each 
exceeding 10 per cent. 
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In examining the advance of the 
South, we must look at the growth of 
manufactures in that region. In the 
first place, the value of manufactures in 
the twelve States that most nearly cor- 
respond to the seven southern regions 
covered by the Regional Barometers has 
been as follows in recent census years: 


Dollars 
C1 21 Te rr 8,364,136,000 
BASS Alot aysts one oes 4,489,693,000 
RIGS oo visce a eiineraisne 6,186,653,000 
7 eae aE 8,597,900,000 
BOAO. is cerseiviaew ees 8,565,649,000 


Manufactures have long since passed 
agriculture as a producer of wealth in 
the South. If we go back to 1go9, the 
value of manufactures in the South 
was only $2,145,000,000. If we include 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma with the other twelve 
southern States, the value of manufac- 
tures in 1939 was $11,189,000,000. This 
was 19.7 per cent of the United States 
total. 

Note also that in 1939 manufac- 




































tures in the South exceeded what they 
were in 1929. For the country as a 
whole the 1939 value of output was still 
17 per cent below the 1929 figure. 

The principal manufacturing indus- 
tries of the South, measured by value 
of products, according to the 1937 Cen- 
sus, were as follows: petroleum refin- 
ing; tobacco products; cotton manufac- 
ture; lumber and timber products; 
meat packing; cottonseed oil, cake, 
and meal; iron and steel; bread and 
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bakery products; 
printing and pub- 
lishing; fertilizer; 
and flour. 

Although not 
yet ranking near 
the top, the follow- 
ing industries have 
been growing in 
importance in the 
South during re- 
cent years: paper 
and pulp, chemi- 
cals, rayon, and 
canned goods. 

It is interesting 
to look at cotton 
manufacturing be- 
cause of the shift 
from New Eng- 
land to the South. 
The change that 
has taken place is 
brought out by the 
following figures: 





CoTTon MANUFACTURES IN THE SouTH 


Value of Part of 

Products Total 

Dollars Per Cent 
1909.......... 232,989,000 374 
1933 595,868,000 70.2 
1935.. 717,136,000 69.6 
1937.. 930,885,000 Ye 


If we go back 30 years we find that 
the South accounted for only 37.1 per 
cent of the United States cotton manu- 
factures total. In 1937 it was nearly 75 
per cent, and the trend to the South has 
been continuing during recent years. 


In 1939 the South also had 74.4 per cent 
of the cotton spindles of the country, 
had 67.3 per cent of the looms, and ac- 
counted for 84.5 per cent of the total 
consumption of raw cotton. 

The census figures do not reveal all 
that has been taking place recently in 
the development of manufactures in 
the South. We read of important new 
plants that have been projected in the 
South during the past year. For ex- 
ample, in Louisiana, two big sulphite 
pulp plants, enlarged oil refineries, new 
chemical plants, and plants to manufac- 
ture asphalt and insulating board, are 
under way. 

It has been reported that in Ala- 
bama more than $85,000,000 of new 
capital has been invested in various in- 
dustries in the past three years. These 
include a sulphite pulp plant, an alumi- 
num plant, a plant to manufacture in- 
sulating board, and a large investment 
in iron and steel. 

There are also new sulphite pulp, 
rayon, and glass plants in Georgia; pulp 
plants in South Carolina; pulp, cello- 
phane, rayon, and chemical plants in 
Virginia; and a great variety of plants 
in Texas, such as canning factories, 
paper and pulp, cement, chemicals, and 
so on. 

The South has also been increasing 
faster than the rest of the country in 
mineral production. It has been mak- 
ing better use of its natural resources 
than ever. It has 100 per cent of the 
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nation’s supply of sulphur, phosphate 
rock, and bauxite (aluminum ore). 
Petroleum production has greatly in- 
creased, and constitutes over 60 per cent 
of the nation’s total; iron ore produc- 
tion is important; it has large supplies 
of coal, clay, feldspar, mica, and other 
minerals. The South now accounts for 
about 38 per cent of the value of the 
country’s mineral output. 


Agriculture 


In 1939 the value of the South’s agri- 
cultural crops was $1,164,000,000 and 
the value of its livestock products $582,- 
000,000, making a total of about $1,750,- 
000,000, or nearly 23 per cent of the 
United States total. Incidentally, Gov- 
ernment payments to southern farmers 
in that year were $313,000,000, or 39 per 
cent of the country’s total. 

The leading agricultural crops, in 
value, were as follows: cotton, corn, 
tobacco, garden vegetables, sweet pota- 
toes, peanuts, citrus fruits, deciduous 
fruits, rice, and sugar cane. The South 
also grows hay and sorghum, wheat, 
and potatoes. Some of these crops, of 
course, are grown almost exclusively 
in the southern States. 

Cotton is of course still the great 
crop, but the value of the cotton crop 
is not what it used to be. From 1916 to 
1920, it averaged over $1,300,000,000 per 
year. Even in the early twenties it 
averaged over a billion. It got up to 
about $700,000,000 in 1936, but during 
most recent years it has been worth 
less than $600,000,000. Low cotton 
prices have kept down the total value of 
the crop. 

The significant thing is that the cot- 
ton crop is not relatively so important 
in the South as it used to be. Before 
1920 it was about half of the value of 
all crops and livestock products. Dur- 
ing the early thirties it was running 
between 30 and 40 per cent, but in 1939 
it dropped to only 25.4 per cent. Di- 
versification of agriculture, so long 
preached in the South, has actually been 
making headway. 

Tobacco continues to be an important 
crop. Livestock production has not 


grown as rapidly as agricultural experts 
would have liked. The citrus crop of 
Florida has grown in importance—es- 
pecially grapefruit. The development 
of grapefruit and oranges in Texas is 
notable. As recently as 1935-1936 Texas 
shipped only 5,200 carloads of grape- 
fruit; in 1938-1939 she shipped 19,500 
carloads. Her orange shipments in- 
creased from 1,500 to 5,800 carloads 
during the same period. 

Winter vegetables have gained great- 
ly in importance during recent years. 
Twenty years ago there were about 
230,000 acres in vegetables in the prin- 
cipal southern States. Today there are 
well over a million. The principal 
States are Texas, Louisiana, Florida, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. The 
principal reasons leading to this de- 
velopment are better transportation, de- 
cline in prices of competing agricultural 
products in the South, and the year- 
round demand for fresh vegetables in 
the North. 

This account of southern agriculture 
is very brief, but it is sufficient to indi- 
cate the change that has been taking 
place during recent years, especially in 
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the direction of diversification. Greater 
use of fertilizer and more intelligent 
methods of soil conservation are also 
characteristic of southern agriculture. 

Some of the fundamental reasons for 
the South’s rapid advance during recent 
years are as follows: 

1. There has been a shift of industries 
to those regions where important raw 
materials are grown or found. This 
applies not only to the cotton industry, 
but to paper and pulp, chemicals, petro- 
leum products, and rayon. 

2. Lower wages in the South have 
attracted industry. 

3. An influx of capital from the 
North has been important. 

4. Development and diversification 
of southern agriculture have been tak- 
ing place. 

5. Discovery of new supplies of oil, 
and discovery and development of other 
raw materials have been important fac- 
tors. 

6. Increase in resort travel has helped, 
especially in Florida. 

7. Finally, and not least important, a 
new spirit of enterprise and aggressive- 
ness has been developing in the South. 
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OHN ADAMS once said: 

“I am old enough to remember the 
war of 1745 and its end, the war of 1755 
and its close, the war of 1775 and its 
termination, the war of 1812 and its 
pacification. Every one of these wars 
has been followed by a general distress, 
embarrassments of commerce, destruc- 
tion of manufactures, and the fall of the 
price of produce and lands.” 

Had he lived long enough, and had 
his vocabulary had a sufficient number 
of additional synonyms for “end,” he 
might have added the Mexican War, 
the Civil War, and the World War to 
his list of American postwar depres- 
sions. 

If the former president had made a 
similar examination of the history of 
England, he would have learned that 
an economic crisis followed the conclu- 
sion of the Dutch War in 1672, and 
would have noted the collapse in 1763 
of the brief but excited boom which fol- 
lowed the Peace of Paris ending the 
Seven Years’ War with France. He 
certainly would have added to his list 
the severe business distress which de- 
veloped in 1815, shortly after the Battle 
of Waterloo. 

He might have been surprised to 
learn that the peace which ended the 
war between Brazil and Paraguay in 
1872 ushered a long and severe depres- 
sion in to Brazil, and that the culmi- 
nation of the Russo-Japanese War in 
1905 had similar economic conse- 
quences for Japan. The ending of the 
Boer War in 1902 resulted in a trade 
and land boom in South Africa, 
promptly followed by a prolonged de- 
pression. And he would have brought 
his list to a grand climax with the su- 
preme instance of postwar distress—the 
experience of the whole world after the 
World War. The collapse in 1920, be- 


ginning in Japan, spread rapidly to 
other countries, an economic catastro- 
phe from which some nations never 
really recovered. 

The old saw that “history repeats 
itself” is thus strikingly exemplified. 
Despite the interval of years, and they 
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are years of marked and significant eco- 
nomic changes, the experience of Eng- 
land at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
of the United States at the close of the 
Civil War, and of both countries at the 
end of the World War afford astonish- 
ing parallelism. In each case, the years 
of the war, except perhaps the early 
months, were years of economic activ- 
ity, full employment and a large vol- 
ume of production. Commodity prices 
were rising and speculation was active. 
Profits were high and business failures 
few. The years were generally de- 
scribed by contemporary writers as 
prosperous. After Waterloo, after Ap- 
pomattox, and after the Armistice there 
were temporary booms with prices soar- 
ing, and wild speculation. But in each 
instance, a catastrophic economic crisis 
soon followed. Speculators sought 
markets for their unwanted goods and 
prices fell with amazing rapidity. The 
activity relapsed into dullness, and the 
nation sank into business depression 
with idle mills, widespread unemploy- 
ment, and many business failures. 
The cases are sufficiently numerous 
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and the records sufficiently reliable to 
justify the historical proposition that, 
while at war, nations have been seem- 
ingly prosperous, their workers fully 
employed, and their industries active; 
but that the declaration of peace has 
brought, within a short time, a marked 
recession, introducing a period of de- 
pression which may be prolonged. 

It is significant that such an hypothe- 
sis does not demand that the penalty 
of economic distress be paid only by the 
vanquished nation. Strangely enough 
the record shows that often times the 
victor has suffered more severely than 
the defeated nation. For example, a 
widespread economic crisis developed 
in 1873, soon after the culmination of 
the Franco-Prussian War. Germany, 
the victor in the war, was probably the 
most distressed of all nations, whereas 
France was barely touched by the gen- 
eral malaise. Nor can one, comparing 
the economic conditions of England 
and Germany in the decade of the 
twenties, make any demonstration, that 
the victor had much the better of it. 

On this point it should be noted that 
the vanquished nation usually has cer- 
tain payments which it is required to 
make in accordance with the terms of 
the peace. From the economic point 
of view, there is little difference be- 
tween shooting away economic goods 
or donating them to another nation. In 
a sense, the economic processes of war 
are continued throughout the period of 
reparations. This tends to maintain in 
the vanquished nation those conditions 
which engendered the prosperity dur- 
ing the war itself. Furthermore, the 
nation making such reparations has 
thus more opportunity consciously to 
adjust and adapt itself to peace condi- 
tions by a process of gradual change. 
In contrast, the victorious country finds 
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its position suddenly reversed. Instead 
of shooting away part of its product, 
it now receives additional income as a 
gift. Individuals have been quickly de- 
moralized under similar conditions. 

Asa brief footnote, it should be added 
that the war-and-peace forces may also 
greatly affect the so-called “neutral” 
nations. Political neutrality does not 
emasculate international economic 
forces. During the World War, the 
Scandinavian countries, though politi- 
cally neutral, reflected the war pros- 
perity of the belligerents and unfor- 
tunately were dragged down into the 
general subsequent depression. Sweden 
and Switzerland suffered along with 
the rest of the world during the early 
twenties. Neutrality does not provide 
a complete protection from the pros- 
perity-depression pattern. 

What are the underlying forces 
which have created this economic pat- 
tern so consistently? Why have na- 
tions seemed so prosperous, when much 
which they were laboring to produce is 
going up in smoke or down to the bot- 
tom of the sea? And why, when the 
wastes of war ceased, did depression 
appear to be inevitable? 

The answer could cover the detailed 
operations of the entire economic sys- 
tem, but it is necessary to mention only 
the major forces. The great burst of 
activity stems naturally enough from 
the requirements of war itself. A new 
industry is created; and a gigantic new 
customer suddenly appears. Certain 
business enterprises are transferred 


bodily from their normal pursuits to 
the manufacture of war materials, leav- 
ing the field to their erstwhile competi- 
tors. Excess capacities disappear. A 
large number of workers are shipped 
off to non-productive war-making, thus 
greatly benefiting those remaining at 
home by removing themselves from the 
competition for jobs. This small num- 
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ber of remaining workers, stirred by 
patriotic and other motives, succeeds in 
maintaining the quantity of the output 
without their brothers’ aid. It is not 
surprising that, in every month be- 
tween 1915 and 1919, production was 
above “normal,” although in 1918 there 
were nearly five million men under 
arms. Furthermore, the government 
enters into many economic markets to 
make purchases. And since the gov- 
ernment is not dominated, at such 
times at least, by strict motives of econ- 
omy but rather by an overwhelming 
desire to make sure that the war be 
written down in history as a victory, it 
has not always bargained carefully with 
the business specialist. The win-the- 
war motive is helpful in certain other 
respects making for this apparent pros- 
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perity, such as reducing labor troubles, 
permitting extensive government regu- 
lation of the distribution of goods, cen- 
tralizing transportation facilities, and 
bringing cheap labor, especially women, 
into the market. 

As a concurrent development, wars 
have usually brought inflation and ris- 
ing prices. It is theoretically conceiv- 
able that a war might be financed en- 
tirely from income, through taxes so 
arranged as to reduce the volume of 
consumption while increasing the vol- 
ume of production. Napoleon’s wars 
did not create a large national debt be- 
cause he met his needs from the current 
income of his subjects, and by imme- 
diate levies upon defeated areas. But 
with the high cost of more recent war- 
making, this is only a theoretical pos- 
sibility, and is certainly not in accord- 
ance with the practice of modern 
governments. Actually, the extraordi- 
nary costs are met in large part by either 
currency or credit expansion. In this 
country, during the Civil War, the cur- 
rency was greatly expanded through 
the issue of greenbacks; during the 
World War, the banking system 
created a great volume of credit. Such 
inflation, by increasing the amount of 
purchasing power without changing 
the quantity of available goods for pur- 
chase, tends to cheapen money and raise 
prices. It is significant that the three 
outstanding peaks in the level of com- 
modity prices in the history of the 
United States were all at the close of 
wars—in 1815, 1866, and 1920. This in- 
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crease in prices has a very definite effect 
on business conditions. Just as an indi- 
vidual hastens to buy his automobile it 
he hears that the price is to be advanced 
in the near future, so the alert business 
man times his purchases according to 
price movements. If prices are rising, 
the manufacturer hastens to obtain raw 
materials, the retailer fills his shelves 
with goods, and the careful housewife 
makes certain that her sugar barrel is 
full. 

Rising prices, while thus stimulating 
regular purchasers, also arouse specu- 
lators. Persons enter the markets who 
have no desire to use or consume the 
products themselves, but purchase with 
the intent to resell in the same market 
at a later date, and at a higher price. 
To the manufacturer, the demand from 
the speculator is just as real as that from 
a bona fide consumer, and his produc- 
tion is further stimulated. Rising 
prices, therefore, create industrial ac- 
tivity, and the inflation which caused 
them must be regarded as a major force 
in bringing about these conditions 
which we call prosperity. 


War Boom 


So the war has brought prosperity. 
The mill wheels are turning; the 
workers are employed; the pay envel- 
opes are full; and dividends are paid 
regularly. Of course, we must assume 
that the country is not seriously in- 
vaded, and that there are no painful 
incidents such as a rigid blockade. 
There are sure to be some slight in- 


conveniences, but even these may have 
their silver lining—for example, the 
man who discovered the real taste of 
coffee when his patriotic fervor plus 
high prices reduced his usual quota of 
sugar per cup. Occasionally, the effects 
of war are extremely severe, as witness 
the distress of New England during the 
War of 1812, because of our nation’s 
self-imposed embargo, but these have 
been exceptions to the general pattern 
of war history. 

The cause of the prolonged period of 
prosperity during war-making lies pri- 
marily in the extraordinary increase in 
consumption, particularly war mate- 
rials, paid for by means of currency or 
credit expansion. The war destruction 
prevents the accumulation of any dele- 
terious surplus, and permits a volume 
of production which might, in normal 
times, destroy itself. 

The obvious conclusion from the 
argument thus far is that a wise country 
should keep a comfortable war under 
way all the time. We might even make 
use of the newer statistical techniques 
to control the activity at the front in 
such a way as to give us the maximum 
of prosperity in the rear. Those who 
have worked so hard on plans for the 
stabilization and steady expansion of 
production and prolongation of pros- 
perity have failed to realize that these 
objectives can easily be obtained if only 
General Headquarters would carefully 
scrutinize the latest index numbers, 
sending an additional army corps to the 
front with every decline in the index 
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of production of say 2 per cent, until 
the recession in business had been 
halted. If the rate of expansion seemed 
to be threatening the maintenance of 
the prosperous level, then all that is 
necessary is to withdraw men from the 
front until the threat of excessive pros- 
perity is removed. What could be 
simpler? It is probable that more 
tender-hearted persons can use these 
same theoretical grounds as the basis 
for some solution on a higher plane, 
such as the holding of mass Olympic 
Games during periods'of depression, or 
even the use of a fluctuating WPA 
program. 


The Aftermath 


But, to return to our proposition: if 
and when, by some mischance, the war 
is allowed to terminate, there is a de- 
pression. What causes it? Must war 
inevitably be followed by economic dis- 
tress? The collapse is the logical result 
of the forces which caused the pros- 
perity. The inflation is never perma- 
nent, for prices do not rise forever. The 
turning point is usually reached rather 
quickly after war ceases, though there 
may be a few months of excited specu- 
lative activity. However, government 
orders and expenditures are inevitably 
reduced. Falling prices, especially 
when they are as sharp as in 1815, 1866, 
and 1920, afford no encouragement to 
business. Purchases are delayed. 
Stocks on hand are dumped on the 
market. Banks and other creditors 
press for payment of loans. Unemploy- 
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ment appears and reduces the purchas- 
ing power of the community, further 
cutting into business activity. Mills are 
idle and markets are dull. Dividend 
checks are reduced or never sent. The 
social effects of such a period on health 
and happiness are immeasurable, but 
such indicators as the marked increase 
in number of suicides in 1921 over 1919 
and 1920 cannot be disregarded. This 
postwar depression often lasts for sev- 
eral years. In the case of South Africa, 
the recession after the Boer War began 
in 1903, and there was no revival until 


1909. 
Government Withdrawal 


The sudden withdrawal of the great 
beneficent new employer and customer 
is the major factor here. The workers 
who have been away at the war return 
to find their places taken by others or 
by labor-saving machinery. The fac- 
tories which were transformed into 
creators of munitions and other war 
paraphernalia return to their peace- 
time occupations to find their places 
taken by other producers. Exporters 
turn eagerly to their foreign markets 
only to discover that other countries 
have taken over their connections. Fur- 
thermore, new construction, changes in 
technique, and improvements which 
have been delayed by the war are now 
developed rapidly, and their influence 
is felt when they are least wanted. Con- 
tracts let for new industrial buildings 
in 1918 and 1919 involved more floor 
space than in any year since. These 


buildings, if completed at all, were 
ready for use when we were entering, 
or already in, the depression of 1920- 
1921. Wars do not come often enough 
to impress upon business men the 
hazards of immediate postwar expan- 
sion. It is inevitable that the disappear- 
ance of the particular market for which 
so much of the economic system has 
been reorganized will cause many 
points of maladjustment. 

There is one further element dis- 
closed by the historical record; namely, 
that the war process may bring about 
some structural change in the nation’s 
political or economic system, requiring 
a whole series of adjustments in the 
postwar years. The change might have 
been inevitable, in the course of time, 
but the war at least affected its speed 
and timing. The Russian and German 
political revolutions were both prod- 
ucts of the World War. The shift of 
the United States from a debtor to a 
creditor nation, the disappearance of 
gold as the accepted world monetary 
base, the changes within the British 
Empire in the relationship between 
mother country, the colonies, and the 
Dominions, the creation of new states 
in Central Europe—these and many 
other structural changes disturbed the 
smooth functioning of the economy in 
the post-World War years. On the his- 
torical record, one must accept war as 
a major reorganizing force, and one 
which does not necessarily do a neat 
and quick job. It has often left areas 
of disturbance which have taken many 
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months and often years to become ad- 
justed. 

The pattern which I have outlined is 
based on the war record of the last sev- 
eral centuries. The extent to which 
the proposition is valid depends in large 
measure on the relative importance and 
duration of the war and the degree to 
which the involved nation concentrates 
its economic energies upon victory. For 
example, our war with Spain was so 
sudden and brief an incident that its 
economic effects were slight, and one 
would not be justified in laying the re- 
cession of 1go0 at its door, although it 
is worthy of note that there was a mild 
downturn in that year. On the other 
hand, when we entered the World 
War, we disregarded our traditional 
principles of laissez faire, of the rights 
of private property, and even of free 
speech. We introduced price fixing, 
government control, priorities, con- 
scription—in fact, a virtual reorganiza- 
tion for a single purpose, to win the 
war. Such a complete transformation 
could not help but have notable eco- 
nomic consequences. 


Total War 


War-making has become a most seri- 
ous business. Once upon a time, na- 
tions fought as two women might 
bicker over the back fence, without any 
serious delay in the process of hanging 
out the clothes. Today, the neighbors 
are called in and forced to take sides; 
elaborate and costly instruments for 
conflict replace those given by nature; 
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and the hanging of clothes is com- 
pletely forgotten. The increasing con- 
centration of the life of nations on the 
single purpose while making war, 
means that the economic consequences 
of wars are becoming more and more 
severe. The depression after Waterloo 
centered in commercial and financial 
circles, and the bulk of the population 
was little affected. But the effects of 
the depression of 1920-1921 were felt 
throughout many countries, from north 
to south and east to west—farmer, 
laborer, manufacturer, worker, broker 
and consumer were all involved. 


Direct Destruction 


It is not enough to recognize this 
trend in considering the present war. 
The change in the nature of war- 
making is too great, and the consequent 
economic problems shift to an entirely 
different level. The historical analysis 
with its prosperity-depression pattern 
regards war as a dislocating factor re- 
quiring major adjustments and read- 
justments. The economic effects of 
past wars have been chiefly indirect, the 
actual war processes being geographi- 
cally localized and the destruction be- 
ing chiefly that of war materials and 
men. The present war is directly de- 
structive of the basic wealth of the na- 
tions involved. There is no limited 
battleground, and evidently victory is 
to be achieved by the greatest destruc- 
tion of the productive facilities of the 
enemy. 

The old pattern—prosperity and de- 
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pression—implies a swing around some 
sort of normal trend line. But if one 
introduces devastation and destruction 
on anything like the scale now expe- 
rienced, the concept of “prosperity” 
during the war, always somewhat 
ironic, becomes unusable. And the con- 
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cept of depression thereafter must be 
strengthened by some word implying 
a breakdown, a disorganization, a 
tragic poverty, although the reconstruc- 
tion activity may meet some of the 
statistical criteria of prosperity, just as 
happens during war periods. For the 
belligerent nations, such a condition 
seems the inevitable result of any pro- 
longed continuance of the present con- 
flict. There have been devastated sec- 
tions before—battlegrounds, floods, 
earthquakes—but there have been other 
wealthier areas able to help them to re- 
habilitate themselves. But if all of 
Europe continues the destruction of 
capital and human beings, it is impos- 
sible to see any easy recovery from the 
setback. The reconstruction will have 
to be carried on in terms of exceedingly 
limited resources, and that will require 
a strong centralized organization for 
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planning and control. There will have 
to be strong governments to maintain 
order. It is conceivable that some 
group or nation might take care of it- 
self, at least temporarily, by exploiting 
the remainder of Europe, but the re- 
sources to exploit are being destroyed 
daily. Such a picture is so far beyond 
the experience of history that one can 
only shudder at it. Our modern eco- 
nomic systems, our methods of life, are 
built on capital accumulation and the 
productivity of such capital. Its de- 
struction cuts from under the whole 
basis of our living standards. Perhaps 
Europe will go through the slow, hard 
processes of accumulation and develop- 
ment of the pioneer days in new coun- 
tries. There seems to be more like- 
lihood of the “strong government” 
approach in all of Europe, adapting 
and perhaps modifying the patterns of 
Russia and Germany. 


American Policy 


For American national policy, one 
basic problem will be that of the degree 
to which we shall participate in the re- 
building of Europe. The answer may 
depend in part on the outcome of the 
war. But regardless of that, we cannot 
forget the extent to which we provided 
capital for rebuilding after the last war, 
and were left with frozen and then 
evaporated assets. After the war, 
Europe will have even less promising 
sources for repayment. 

The historical pattern may have more 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Over 500,000 





Less than 20,000..... 
20,000 to 100,000.... 
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Less than 20,000... 


100,000 to 500,000 


INFLUENCE OF SIZE OF TOWN AND SIZE OF CONCERN ON 
RETAILING SALaRY AND WacE EXPENSES, 1939 


(Expenses appear as average percentages of net sales, in abcut 26 trades) 
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$30,000- 
$50,000 
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Less than $10,000- 
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21.4 
21.6 
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$50,000- 


$100,000 


10.4 
11.8 
11.8 
11.5 


73 
7-4 
7.8 
7:9 








HOW WAGE and SALARY EXPENSE VARIES 
m 50 RETAIL TRADES 


MEASURES 


OF TYPICAL LABOR EXPENSE 


RECORDED 


IN THE 


FIFTH DUN & BRADSTREET SURVEY OF RETAIL OPERATING COSTS 


RETAILER may operate as an 

owner or tenant, for cash or on 
credit, in a large town or small one, in 
a huge establishment or a small shop, 
yet the labor bite taken out of his sales 
dollar is bigger than that of any other 
item of expense. Whether the margin 
in his trade is characteristically wide or 
narrow, labor cost consumes about half 
of that margin. Obviously, then, con- 
trol of this largest cost item is more 
than half the battle of expense control 
and is important in determining wheth- 
er there will be a profit or a loss and 
indeed whether the business will sur- 
vive. These are among the conclusions 
possible from a study of the latest 
Dun & Brapstreet Survey of Retailers’ 
Operating Costs. 


Inasmuch as the retailer performs a 
needed service which supposedly en- 
titles him.to a profit, it is significant that 
many of his tribe entirely miss the 
profits boat. Business mortality rates 
in his field are particularly high. There 
is no rule of thumb by which a new 
concern can take up its abode definitely 
on the favorable side rather than the 
red side of the ledger. Since each con- 
tender must determine by experience 
whether he is a winner or a loser, the 
largest expense item in the retailing 
budget deserves consideration from 
every possible angle. 

The survey results have two distinct 
and different uses: first, analysis of the 
health or ailments of a specific retail 
enterprise; second, background facts 
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about the problems of retailing—in this 
instance, the labor cost. The difference 
between these two is the distinction be- 
tween a doctor’s effort to diagnose his 
patient’s illness and the medical re- 
search worker’s effort to discover the 
nature of a disease. The health of 
a specific store can best be examined 
by comparison with the survey in that 
trade. The present discussion is of 
the second class—observations on the 
basic nature of retail labor costs—de- 
rived by cross-sectioning the survey 
results in 50 trades. 

Numerous questions come to the 
fore. Which trades, in proportion to 
net sales, have the largest wage and 
salary bills? What proportion of the 
gross margin of profit is eaten up by 

















$20.000 
$20,000- 
$20,006) 


y Fo 
as $50,000 
$50,000- 
aa $100,000 
/ $100,000- 
$300,000 
THAN 20,000 “$UZE OF CONCERN 


TypicaL Lasor Cost Ratios or RETAILING 
3y Size oF CONCERN AND SIZE OF Town 


The lower section of the columns portray wages; 
upper section, salaries—both in percentages of 
net sales. Total labor cost tends to decrease 
slightly with increasing size of store, but grow 
with size of town. Employees’ wages are a 
larger part of the total in big stores. 





OVER 100,000 

"lS 

20,000 TO 100,000 \ 

LESS THAN 20,000 
SIZE OF CITY 
_{POPULATION: 


$100,000- 
N $300,000 


labor costs? Do profitable firms spend 
more or less for labor and management 
than the ones which are “behind the 
eight ball?” Do large establishments 
customarily spend greater proportions 
of income on labor requirements than 
small ones? Are the wage and salary 
expenses of concerns in small towns sig- 
nificantly different from those of simi- 
lar enterprises in large cities? 

The total labor expense of stores in 
various trades—owners’ salaries plus 
wages of employees—is presented as a 
percentage of net sales (table II, col- 
umn 3). Here the alignment is strictly 
in sequence from highest-cost to lowest- 
cost trades. In the 50 trades surveyed, 
the claims upon the sales dollar range 
from 44 per cent down to 8.5 per cent. 
The median is close to 18 per cent. 

The labor cost represented by a one 
hundred dollar suit from a custom 
tailor’s shop is four times as great as 
the labor cost of retailing a hundred 
dollars worth of groceries (table II). 
Yet the suit is a single purchase which 
can be carried away under one arm, 
while the groceries represent a month’s 
shopping for a normal family and 
weigh several hundred pounds. 

These wide variations in the labor 
costs of various trades are as basic and 
necessary as the difference between a 
draft horse and a saddle horse. They 
reflect both the amount and quality of 





labor required by each type of retailing. 

A direct and revealing contrast 
is that between bakeries and grocery 
stores. Both sell food, but the baker 
processes as well as handles the goods. 
His typical labor cost, 32 per cent of 
sales, is about three times as large as 
that of the grocer. 


High Expense 
The trades with the highest com- 


bined wage and salary expense, mea- 
sured by percentage of net sales, are 
custom tailors, monument concerns, 
florists and nurseries, bakery shops, and 
garages. Each of these trades performs 
some manufacturing or service opera- 
tion in addition to the usual retailing 
function. Indeed, the customers of 
these trades primarily seek highly 
skilled labor and efficient service. 
Other trades which are saddled with 
large outlays for total expenses of labor 
and management are radio, jewelry, 
furs, restaurants, house furnishings, 
office equipment, floor coverings, musi- 
cal instruments, household appliances, 
and furniture—all of which handle 
merchandise of relatively high unit 


cost. In some of these trades the time 


consumed by a sales person in closing 


a deal may be unusually long. Pur- 
chasers normally do not buy on the spur 
of the moment, but take time to look 
around—to make sure that the article 
under consideration, which may be 
chosen “but once in a life time,” will 
provide long-term satisfaction. The 
need for skilled sales and service per- 
sonnel results in a high percentage cost 
in wages and salaries. 

Then too, several of these trades use 
installment selling which adds to labor 
cost, especially bookkeeping cost. The 
additions to sales volume obtained in 
this way are substantial.* Furthermore, 
the practice usually results in a good 
rate of profit despite the added expense 
of records and collections. 

Operations in many of these trades 
which experience high expenses for 
labor also open up new fields for ser- 


* “How Expenses and Profits Vary with Retail Credit 
Policies,’ Dun’s Review, November, 1940, page 26. 























vice and repair follow-up. Radio in- 
spection and repair service, fur repairs 
and storage, refrigerator and washing 
machine service all leave their marks 
upon the labor cost. 

At the other extreme in the array 
(table II, bottom of column 3) are the 
trades with the lowest outlays for com- 
bined wages and salaries. They are the 
various types of food stores, country 
general stores, and establishments sell- 
ing farmers’ supplies, farm implements, 
motor vehicles, and gasoline. Most of 


them handle standardized, low-priced 
merchandise. Automobiles and farm 
implements are not low-priced, but 
they are admirably standardized. 

All of the goods sold by group of 
trades at the bottom of table II are well 
known—most of them nationally ad- 
vertised—and customers who know 
what they want can be served quickly 
at little expense for labor. These trades 
normally sell a larger volume per em- 
ployee than is possible in durable con- 
sumer goods lines. 
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II. Wace anp Sacary Expenses IN 50 Retait TRADES, 1939 
—TypicaL Ratios 

Salaries of Wages of -———T yPi1cac——-~ 
Owners and Other Salaries and ANNUAL AMOUNTS 
TRADES Officers Employees Wages Combined Wages 

Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent Sales and Salaries 

of of of of Gross 

Net Sales Net Sales Net Sales Margin Dollars Dollars 
Custom Tailors.............. 17.3 26.8 44.1 69.8 15,000 6,615 
Monument Concerns.......... 16.0 19:7 33-7 54.3 16,300 5,493 
Florists and Nurseries......... 15.4 16.9 32.3 55-3 15,700 5.071 
Bakery Shops... .... sos 6600s 11.0 20.9 31.9 59.1 29,900 9,538 
CS ee ee ree 14.9 15.9 30.8 63.0 16,800 5,174 
OS 19.8 10.0 29.8 67.0 8,600 2,563 
eS Ce 17.0 10.4 27.4 56.0 17,550 4,809 
eS So 14.4 10.5 24.9 49.6 25,400 6,325 
Le ee 8.3 16.3 24.6 56.9 20,500 5,043 
House Furnishings. .......... 12.5 11.3 23.8 60.4 24,700 5,879 
Office Equipment............. 10.4 13:3 23-7 56.8 165,000 39,105 
Floor Coverings.............. 12.6 10.0 22.6 61.1 25,800 5,831 
Musical Instruments. ......... 12.4 10.2 22.6 56.9 19,650 4,441 
Gifts, Novelties, and Souvenirs 15.4 6.1 21.5 50.8 8,900 1,914 
Electric and Gas Household Appl. 10.1 10.7 20.8 58.9 24,400 5,075 
Dairy and Poultry Products ; 8.6 12.1 20.7 2.8 37,500 7,763 
Furniture and Undertaking 12.2 8.4 20.6 48.9 25,200 5,191 
Paint, Wallpaper, and Glass... . 11.8 8.2 20.0 57.3 18,700 3,740 
IES OS a er 9.7 10.2 19.9 56.2 30,500 6,070 
Drnking Places .......2 os. 3. 33s 10.8 9.0 19.8 54.5 17,700 35505 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Millinery, etc. 12.6 6.8 19.4 54.2 8,600 1,668 
Furniture Stores... .........4+: 8.9 9.8 18.7 49.1 37,700 7,050 
Confectionery ............... 12.0 6.6 18.6 55.0 11,200 2,083 
Stationery a ee 10.1 7.9 18.0 55.2 25,200 4,536 
Automobile Accessories. ....... 8.8 g.I 17.9 22 24,900 4,457 
Men’s Furnishings............ 11.3 6.4 1947 51.8 20,900 3,699 
N.S ee 10.4 7.3 17.7 53.8 22,000 3,894 
Sporting Goods. ............. 10.5 ‘Ee. 77 53.3 26,100 4,620 
Drug Stores . ee 9.6 7.8 17.4 57.0 21,500 3,741 
Coal and Other Fuel.......... 8.4 8.6 17.0 56.5 33,000 5,610 
Hardware and Furniture. ...... 9.2 7.5 16.7 55-9 31,200 210 
Limited-Price Variety. ........ 9.4 7.2 16.6 53.0 17,400 2,888 
Hardware Stores. .......5.... 8.9 7.6 16.5 56.7 24,300 4,010 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear. . .... 9.2 7.0 16.2 53.1 20,000 3,240 
Men's MONG... 5... snes 9.6 6.5 16.1 50.6 29,150 43693 

Family Clothing. ............ 8.4 6.9 15.3 50.0 27,800 4,25 3% 

Alcoholic Beverages........... 9.8 5.4 15.2 56.7 28,100 4,27 kw 

Dry Goods, General Merchandise 8.2 6.7 14.9 53.0 26,100 3,889 
Lumber and Building Materials. 6.5 2 14.7 54.7 59,800 8,791 
Pallang Stations... ..6s sees os 8.8 5.8 14.6 60.1 18,700 2,730 
PRCT ROIEMS. oe oS Sis oe 7.8 6.2 14.0 59.6 29,800 4,172 
Cigar Stores . a a ee Pee 9.2 4.8 14.0 58.6 15,000 2,100 
Hardware and Farm Implements 6.5 6.2 12:7 62.3 44,100 5,601 
Farm Implements. ........... 6.2 5.4 11.6 58.9 48,600 5,638 
Grocery and Meat Stores....... 5.7 5.6 11.3 58.9 31,400 3,548 
CC CO. te 7.0 2 11.2 62.6 21,300 2,386 
Groceries with Filling Stations. . 7.9 27 10.6 67.1 17,150 1,818 
Country General Stores........ 5.2 2 10.4 58.1 19,550 2,033 
Motor Vehicle Dealers......... 2.5 6.5 9.0 52.6 136,500 12,285 
Farmers’ Supply Stores........ 4.2 48.6 59,000 5,015 














The survey results emphasize an old 
rule of thumb that combined wages and 
salaries in retailing commonly absorb 
more than half of the gross margin; 
the proportion ranges from 4g to 70 per 
cent, depending on the trade. Nine in 
the array of 50 retail trades expend on 
labor more than 60 per cent of the gross 
margin of profit. Only 4 devote less 
than 50 per cent to this purpose, and 37 
are within the narrow range of the 
fifties. The median for the 50 trades, 
in large stores and small, and in rural 
communities as well as in all sizes of 
cities, is 56 per cent (table II, column 4). 

Labor cost eats voraciously into the 
gross margin when much work is to be 
done or when other expenses are 
nominal as in these nine trades in which 
labor costs absorb three-fifths or more 
of the gross margin: custom tailors, 
garages, radio stores, house furnishings, 
floor coverings, filling stations, hard- 
ware and farm implements, grocery 
stores, and grocery stores with filling 
stations. 

The first five are among those trades 
previously described as having a heavy 
labor bill, relative to sales volume— 
because of manufacturing, processing, 
or service activities. The last four are 
among the trades at the opposite end of 
the list (table IT), where immediate 
consumption needs and rural customers 
are served at low labor cost relative to 
sales. In none of the intermediate 
trades (items 13 to 39 of table IT) does 
labor cost consume as large a part of 
the gross margin. 


The Profit Angle 


The survey presents convincing evi- 
dence that control of labor cost is a 
determining factor in profits. In all 
but one of the 46 trades where direct 
comparison is possible the profitable 
stores report a lower typical labor cost 
ratio than the losers (table IV). This 
is not merely the result of modest salary 
demands by owners. In the profitable 
stores a slightly smaller percentage of 
each sales dollar is withdrawn, but in 
almost every trade the profitable outlets 
average a larger sales volume. So the 
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ANNUAL SALES VOLUME 


EMPLOYEE WAGE RATIOS 


WAGE AND SALARY EXPENSES OF LARGE AND SMALL RETAILERS 
BY SIZE OF CITY—31 TRADES, 1939 


(Wage and salary expenses appear as percentages of net sales) 


OWNERS’ SALARY RATIOS 
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TRADES i ‘< ay 5 
Under $10,000- $20,000- $30,000- $50,000- $100,000- Under $10,000- $20,000- $30,000- $50,000- $100,000- 
$10,000 $20,000 $30,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 $10,000 $20,000 $30,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 
FOOD, BEVERAGE, AND RESTAURANT GROUP ; 
BAKERY SHOPS 
Less than 20,000. ... —18.3— 20.8 —13.7— 9.9 
Over 400,000....... 16.1 « 21.0 <—13.6-— 9.6 —> 
CONFECTIONERY 
Less than 20,000. ... 6.1 9.6 6.6 137 12.1 9.2 
Over 100,000....... — 5.7— > 
DrINKING PLaAcEs, TAVERNS 
Less than 20,000 <— §5—> <—11.0——> —11.5— —— 5.4 
20,000 to 100,000 <— 89o— ; —15.7— 
Over 100,000. ......... . — 8.3— —11.8— —11.8-— — 96— 
Grocery STORES 
Less than 20,000. ... 1.8 Py 4-5 4.6 5.3 9.1 8.3 7 fs. 5.0 3-4 
20,000 to 100,000 =< 54 5.2 — 7.9 5.1 
100,000 to 500,000 — 1.2-—- < 5-4 > — &§6— 5.2 
Over 500,000... — 3.7— 3.5 > — 7.8— « 6.4 
Grocery AND MEaT StorEs 
Less than 20,000 : 3.1 3.5 4.0 5.2 6.6 YS 8.0 7.5 6.3 5.4 4.3 22 
20,000 to 100,000. . . 3.9 3.6 5-3 5-9 7.0 9.6 8.2 7.6 6.5 5-7 4.5 2.6 
Over 100,000....... 2.4 3.9 4.5 6.5 7.4 9.9 9.0 7.1 7.1 5.5 4.3 3.0 
Grocery STORES WITH FILLING STATIONS 
Less than 20,000. . ED 2.4 4.1 — 35— 10.7 7.8 5.7 — 4.9 
20,000 to 100,000. .. 3.3 6.1 
Over 100,000....... 3.0 10.9 
MEAT MARKETS 
Less than 20,000. . — 3.7— <_ 6.9 — — 86— 6.9 
Over 100;000:. . .......; — 43-— <_ 7.9 — 95— —_—_ 5. 8 
RESTAURANTS, EATING PLACES 
Less than 20,000 . 9.6 14.4 —15.3-—— —18.1—> 12.1 9.6 — 7.3-—> <— 4.9— 
20,000 to 100,000 —16.3— <—18.3—> — 90— — 78— 5 
Over 100,000....... —17.5— <—19.6—> <—26.0— —10.6— — 78— — 5.2— 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE AND FARMERS’ SUPPLY GROUP 
CountRY GENERAL STORES 
Less than 20,000. ... 2.8 3.0 3.8 4.6 5.9 8.0 $.7 yA 6.2 5:3 4.3 3.1 
Dry Goons AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Less than 20,000 1.6 5:7 5.8 6.3 8.1 11.5 11.8 10.2 8.0 Ve. 5.9 4.8 
20,000 to 100,000 — 4.8— — 6.2— —10.8—> —10.2— — 8.3— <— 41> 
Over 100,000....... — 43-—> — 5.7— — 9.7— —13.7— —— 9.2-— <— 6o—— 
FarM IMPLEMENT DEALERS 
Less than 20,000. ... : 2.8 a1 5-4 5.6 10.5 7.4 6.0 4.2 
20,000 to 100,000. .. 6.0 6.1 
Over 100,000....... 6.0 oa 6.1 
FarMERS’ SUPPLY STORES 
Less than 20,000. ... — 6.0.— 2.5 4.2 45 4.0 — 8o— 6.5 5.2 3.3 23 
20,000 to 100,000. .. 3.3 — 4.9— _— 7.8 — 2.9— 
LimITED-PRICE VARIETY 
Less than 20,000. ... 4.4 6.3 7 9 9.0 10.2 ¥32 10.2 7.8 6.4 4.2 
20,000 to 100,000. .. 6.0 10.9 
Over 100,000....... — 8.6 9.9 
APPAREL GROUP 
FaMILy CLOTHING 
Less than 20,000. ... b2 4.7 6.4 6.9 — 80— 11.5 10.5 8.7 7 £7 — 6.0.— 
20,000 to 100,000. .. A — 7.1— — 9.3-— - Z — 7.4-— — 6.4— 
Over 100,000....... — 20— — 7.5— — 75-— — 9.6— — 8.3— — 5.5-— 
MEn’s AND Boys’ CLOTHING 
Less than 20,000. ... 5.7 4.1 5.1 6.8 — 80— 14.6 II.I 10.6 7.4 — 7.9— 
20,000 to 100,000. .. — 4.5-—— — 5.9-—— <— 86— —11.8—> —10.7— — 65— 
Over 100,000....... — 3.7 — 7.9°— <—11.0—— —11.6— — 9.1— — 6.1— 
SHoE SToRES 
Less than 20,000.... 2.6 $3 6.6 4.8 — 81— 16.1 12.6 9.5 10.0 — 8.1— 
20,000 to 100,000. .. — 4.6— <— 89— —11.8— —13.2— <— 8o— — 64— 
Over 100,000....... — 6.6— — 7.2—- <—— 9.2— —13.5-— —10.2— — 6.8— 
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TRADES 


Women’s READY-TO-WEAR 


Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Auto ACCESSORIES, PARTS 


Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


FILLING STATIONS 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


GARAGES 


Less than 20,000 


20,000 to 100,¢ 
Over 100,000 


MorTor VEHICLE DEALERS 


Less than 20,0: 
29.000 to 100, 
Over 100,000 


100 


0 
00 





BY SIZE OF CiTy—31 TRADES, 1939—(Continued) 


(Wage and salary expenses appear as percentages of net sales) 


EMPLOYEE WAGE RATIOS 
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FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD GROUP 


ELEcTrRIc AND Gas HousEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Less than 20,0¢ 


10 


20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


FURNITURE STORES 
Less than 20,000 


20,000 to 100,¢ 
Over 100,000 


00 








BUILDING MATERIALS AND HARDWARE GROUP 
HARDWARE STORES 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


Paint, WALLPAPER, GLAss 


Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 





Harpware, FARM IMPLEMENTS 
Less than 20,000. ... 


LumserR, BuILDING MATERIALS 


Less than 20,000 


20,000 to 100,0 
Over 100,000 


00 


ALL OTHER RETAIL STORES 


CoaAL AND OTHER FUEL 


Less than 20,00 
20,000 to 100,0 
Over 100,000 


Druc Stores 
Less than 20,00 
20,000 to 100,0 
Over 100,000 


JEWELRY STORE 
Less than 20,00 
20,000 to 100,0 
Over 100,000 


STATIONERY STORES 


0 
00 


Dis oss 
0o 


S 
oO 
0o 


Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000. . 











a = 
Under $10,000- $20,000- $30,000- $50,000- $100,000 
$10,000 $20,000 $30,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 
3.0 6.0 5-9 7.6 — 3.7— 
oa 7.4 8.7 
— 70— — 8.3-— —10.22— 
6.5 7.8 6.2 6.5 —10.6— 
13.2 13.0 
10.2 12.8 
3-5 4.4 6.0 7.4 7.8 8.6 
5.7 6.2 7.4 —12.00— 
5.0 5-5 5.0 8.4 bY a 
I4.1 11.8 12.0 —10.3—> 
—19.6— 28.9 
—16.1—> 26.4 
7-1 5-7 5-9 
7.1 6.0 6.2 
7.1 8.0 7.0 
6.2 8.6 9.8 I —14.7— 
<—12.1-—— 12. 13.4 —14.1I— 
—108— 8.1 8.4 <—12.2——> 
6.0 6.1 8.0 9.6 i1.2 11.3 
8.5 8.1 12.1 13.1 
8.7 10.2 11.8 12.1 
3.4 6.0 6.8 8.3 14 
— 8.5— — 98— — 9.1— 
— 5.4-— — 92— — 94-— 
< 6.1 > — 6.5— 
10.¢ — 9.8— 
11.6 <—10.2— 


e— 


w 


4.6 


75 


=. 


5-9 7.2 





9.7 





8.4-— 


9.6 








N 
NI 


” Be | 8.2 
— 65— 





— 7.0—> 


7-9 
10.9 


9.2 
8.6 


<— 87— 
10,0 





6.7 





10.7 








<_ 6.0 


11.0 








WAGE AND SALARY EXPENSES OF LARGE AND SMALL RETAILERS 


OWNERS’ SALARY RATIOS 









































<—10.0——> 


10.0 


9.1 7.6 








<—10.6— 


9-4 








16.6 11.5 
—12.6— 


24.0 17.4 
—23:09- 


8.9 
- 


8.9 8. 
9.7 


iS) 


—14.0— 
—12.4— 


cc —— ANNUAL SALES VOLUME——-——————+ 
Under $10,000- $20,000- $30,000- $50,000- $100,000- 
$10,000 $20,000 $30,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 
11.0 9.6 8.4 a5 <— 64-—> 
10.9 8.2 
<—11.5-—— — 89— <— 5.8-—> 
15.6 9.3 8.4 7.0 — 56— 
9.7 6.0 
11.1 7.4 
11.9 9.6 8.3 7.0 4.6 3.6 
, 10.4 8.4 7.0 — 4.0-— 
10.6 10.1 8.4 7.1 — 5.0— 
22.5 15.5 10.7 — 6.2— 
—17.9°-—> 9.8 
—250——> 8.3 => 
5.1 —> 22 22 
5.1 1.8 
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dollar earnings of their owners may 
compare quite favorably. 

The significant item frem the profit 
viewpoint is the employee wage bill. 
The righc amount of help, neither too 
good for their jobs nor incompetent, 
would seem to be the ideal—which is 
perhaps so obvious that the statement 
seems trite. Yet many retailers fail to 
achieve that goal. 








Measured by the usual standards of 
employment and compensation, the re- 
tailer who operates unprofitably may 
actually pay no more to his help than 
is paid for like work by his prosperous 
competitor. It is clear from the results 
of the survey, however, that he gets less 
for his money. This may be inevitable 
under the prevailing circumstances, or 
it may be chargeable to poor manage- 











ment. If management holds the an- 
swer to the question, the cause of the 
fault could spring from any number 
of practices or policies. 

Occasionally, the wage ratio may not 
tell the whole story. For instance, the 
realized mark-up in a cut-price estab- 
lishment may be inadequate to cover 
the usual wage cost in that trade. The 
alternative remedies are a higher mark- 
ing or a lower grade of help—which 
means more dependence on price to sell 





| the goods. Cut-price merchandising is 
IV. RELATION OF PROFITABLE OPERATION TO WAGE AND most dangerous when done uncon- 
SALARY ExpENsEs IN 50 Retait TRADES, 1939 sciously. Ina store where this situation 
(Salary and wage expenses appear as percentages of net sales) prevails, the clerk could still be work- 
PSOE ES ee ee eer ee ing harder and selling more units of 
OWNERS AND OFFICERS OTHER EMPLOYEES Waces CoMBINED merchandise than a worker in a profit- 
TRY 7< Un- Un- Un- : x - 
TRADES Profitable profitable Profitable profitable Profitable profitable able store of the same type, and receive 
Concerns Concerns Concerns Concerns Concerns Concerns 
; os | less pay for the amount of work done. 
Custom Tailors 173 : 24.5 at 41.8 Se ‘ : 
Monument Concerns.......... 16.3 16.0 17.7 21.2 34.0 37.2 | Yet his wage expense would constitute 
Florists and Nurseries......... 16.0 15.3 160.4 20.7 32.4 36.0 | a larger proportion of the proprietor’s 
Bakety SHODS:. 5... coc sence 10.6 13.4 20.3 23.4 30.9 36.8 
GaraORen x. cides oa aiteenees 14.2 15.0 15.0 16.1 29.2 Si. | net sales dollar. 
Radio Stores...........2.-00- 16.5 21.9 8.8 11.5 25.3. 33.4 | Even where margin is in line with 
WRCID (SEONOS oo oop sis's x acne 7 2 a % 25. zs : : 
jewelry. Stores 6} 97 = 13 — | trade averages, the alternative remedies 
BU SONG cc o-5. 0:5 6. 088s oos-sisatene 132 ; 9.5 22.4 , | jet 
Restaurants ...............-. 8.0 10.0 16.7. 16.0 24.7. «26.0 | are similar—more sales volume or less 
House Furnishings 11.2 14.0 10.9 11.3 22.1 25.3 a 
Ho ay ie | wage bill. 
ICC EQUIDMENE.. 2. o...0 ss cess 10.2 10.4 12.5 15.9 22.9 26.3 | : : ‘ . 
Floor Coverings.......... ae 10.7 10.0 20.7 =i In conclusion, the losing retailer is 
Musical Instruments. ......... 11.9 15.0 10.2 12.7 22.1 27.7 likely to be paying a cent and one-half 
Gifts, Novelties, and Souvenirs 14.7 17.5 5.4 12.3 20.1 29.8 : . | 
Electric and Gas Household Appl. 0.5 10.5 9-7 13.0 19.2 23.5 more of his sales dollar to his employees 
Dairy and Poultry Products 9.0 : 12.1 Srl : than his profitable competitor. And 
Furniture and Undertaking. . . 11.6 52,9 8.3 9.3 19.9 22.6 . : ane qv} 
Paint, Wallpaper, and Glass. . LE3 13.8 8.1 9.5 19.4 23.3 he himself probably draws more heavily 
Book Stores. ...........0000% 10.4 9.2 9.4 17 19.8 20.9 on that same sales dollar to the extent 
Drinking BEACCS 5 2.52. Secs saccieia es 10.8 11.0 8.9 9.1 19.7 20.1 of accent and one-half. Together these 
Lingeric, Hosiery, Millinery, etc. 12.0 13.4 6.9 6.8 18.9 20.2 : j 2 h ; 
Furniture BUSES: 52. bbe kes 8.2 10.7 9.3 12.2 17.5 22.9 two differences amount to three cents 
Confectionery hhc States pretoatiae Cae 10.2 13.5 7.8 4.3 18.0 17.8 on the dollar. 
SIAHORETY <6. scealend ceva dees 9.9 10.6 7.1 9.5 17.0 20.1 
Automobile Accessories........ 8.5 Q. 8.8 ae 7.2 19. 
Sie ‘ sg — 4 ae Large vs. Small Stores 
Men's Furnishings:.. ....<.-.0. 0. 11.2 11.9 6.2 8.0 17.4 19.9 
Gite OER obs edcnciek dca. 10.1 10.5 6.6 8.6 16.7 19.1 cy be : ‘i 
Sporting Goods... .......¢..0.. <5 9.5 3 Hy, 6.0 7.9 15.5 19.6 Large scale retailing yields no such 
DrugiStores <<. cseciceouarne anes 9.4 10.6 7.4 8.9 16.8 19.5 spectacular labor savings as modern 
Coal and Other Fuel.......... 8. 3 8.2 8 6.3 a : c 
is re hines ' 9-3 9 og business has come to expect from mass 
Hardware and Furniture. ...... 9.0 9.4 7:2 g.2 1U.2 18.6 ; 7 - ; 
Limited-Price Variety. ........ 9.2 9.9 7.0 9.8 san 19.7 production methods in manufacturing. 
Hardware Stores ries tray Nie 8.3 10.6 a1 8.4 15.4 19.0 Looked at in a f: ] ‘ 6 
lardwa: ooked at in a fatherly wa surve 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear a 9.3 g.1 6.5 7.9 15.8 17.0 : fat rks ‘ab y the venir 4 
Men's Clothing. . << cs ce. 9.0 10.9 6.1 7.6 15.1 18.5 results suggest that there is enough ad- 
freeciteae ions es eee 8.0 8.9 6.7 7.2 14.7 16.1 vantage to encourage the retailer to 
Alcoholic Beverages eee 9.6 13.5 a2 6.5 14.8 20.0 : : i ae . 
Dry Goods, General Merchandise 8.0 8.7 6.0 8.4 14.0 17.1 build up his CINE PER, yet wen enough 
Laster and Building Materials 6.0 7.5 7.7 9.7 13.7 17.2 to prevent retailing from remaining the 
PILI StAGONsy 2. sca cc seca ects 8. sa q iz é 2 ‘ c 
st by , 5 : re a5 ee ee natural stronghold of “small business.” 
Meat) Markets: 1:60 «saci cedes 7.1 3 5.2 5.8 13.3 14.1 ‘ é : 
Ciara isege. unis csc neds 8.3 11.6 4.8 5.1 13 : 16.7 The typical small retailer’s combined 
Hardware and Farm Implements 5.0 7.0 5.5 8.6 11.5 15.6 salary and wage expense ratio is about 
Farm Implements. ........... 6.0 6.2 5.3 Oy; EE3 11.9 : ‘i 
| Grocery and Meat Stores... ..... 5.5 Pe 3.4 5.7 100. aa one-seventh heavier than that of his 
| GEOCOEY Stores ist a5 6-0 wend nwcaece 6.1 7.9 4.1 4.3 10.2 12.2 large competitor. 
Groceries with Filling Stations. . 7.6 10.4 2.8 1.7 10.4 12.1 : *.* 
Country General Stores........ 6.0 6.6 4.0 4.7 10.0 11.3 Very obviously the composition of 
Motor Vehicle D2, ee 225 3.0 6.3 6.5 8.5 9-5 the total labor cost changes with size 
Farmers’ Supply Stores........ 4.0 4-7 4.0 5.0 8.0 9.7 
| Number of Profitable Concerns 
| with Lower Expense Ratio 42 41 45 
Number of Profitable Concerns 
with Higher Expense Ratio 4 5 I 
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of store. At one extreme the proprietor 

of a very small store does all the work 
and has no employee wage bill to re- 
port. What he draws as salary or what 
he could fairly and properly draw,* is 
mixed compensation for his labor and 
for his management ability. 

At the opposite extreme, the general 
management problems may consume 
the entire working time of the pro- 
prietor or manager of a large store. He 
may even delegate all buying. His 
personal labor on the sales floor would 
be a useless drop in the bucket. 

In between these two extremes it is 
impractical to determine—and _prob- 
ably academic to worry about the pro- 
portion of proprietors’ or officers’ salaries 
which pays for labor and the proportion 
which pays for management. The sur- 
vey questionnaire did not ask retailers 
to make any such distinction. 

At some ill-defined point in the 
growth of any retail enterprise its guid- 
ing genius becomes more manager than 
clerk. Some disasters in retailing un- 
doubtedly result from a premature con- 
viction on that point, with retirement 
to a swivel chair when a little foot work 
would be more productive. 

However, the survey results do show 
how employee wages absorb a larger 
part of sales as a store grows; and how 
owners’ and officers’ salaries shrink in 
percentage terms, even though con- 
tinuing to grow in dollars. Table I 
and the three-dimensional chart tell 
the percentage story; while table II 
gives the dollar picture. A_ typical 
motor vehicle dealer’s salary expense is 
$3,412 but only absorbs 2.5 per cent of 
the sales because the usual unit in that 
trade is large. Yet the proprietor of a 
typical confectionery shop living mod- 
estly on $1,344 per year, is drawing 12.0 
per cent of his limited sales volume. 

Without attempting to determine 
where management function becomes 
more important than personal labor in 
retailing, the survey figures show clear- 





* Many reporting retailers pay themselves no regular 
salary but draw against profits as needed. In such in- 


stances a typical owner’s salary for that size of concern 
was deducted from profits and added to expenses before 
computing the ratios. This adjustment threw into the 


losing class some concerns which originally reported a 
small profit. 


ly the point in retail growth when pay- 
roll becomes a greater worry to the 
proprietor than his own salary—at least 
when it becomes bigger in dollars. The 
sales volume level at which this happens 
is by no means the same in every trade. 
Below this point incompetent direction 
of his employee’s time and effort means 
at worst, a diminution of the proprie- 
tor’s salary and profit income. Beyond 
this point, bad management and excess 
wage costs can more quickly wipe out 
his return—or conversely, good man- 
agement attains a leverage for increas- 
ing earnings. 

At the $30,000 annual volume level 
in the retail drug trade, the wage will 
ordinarily begin to exceed the salary 
item. The equivalent level in a grocery 
and meat store is $50,000; in a tavern 
or bar, $20,000 (table II). 


City vs. Small Town 


Labor cost is a somewhat larger item 
in city retailing than it is for the small 
town store keeper. Higher living costs 
in cities are undoubtedly a factor, for 
the survey results show that the em- 
ployees draw larger percentage of sales 
in the cities, and the proprietors do so 
too—when they can. For instance, in 
small establishments with an annual 
net sales volume of less than $10,000, 
the wage expense increases from about 
6 per cent in towns of less than 20,000 
population to 8 per cent in cities of over 
500,000. Moreover, retailers doing a 
yearly business of $100,000 to $300,000 
paid wages amounting to around 11 
per cent of the sales dollar in the small 


towns and 12 per cent in the largest 
communities (table III, read down). 

The survey averages nominate the 
city retailer of less than $10,000 volume 
as the “forgotten man” of retailing. 
He draws less salary than his confrere 
running the same size of store in a 
country town where rent and food 
doubtless cost less. For a store in the 
$10,000—$20,000 class, or any larger 
size, however, owners’ salaries also ex- 
pand slightly with the growth in size 
of the town. 

Labor expenses are found in the 1940 
survey to raise problems of varying in- 
tensity for all retailers. Although like 
other expenses in that they are neces- 
sary, their magnitude classes them 
above all others. They take, on an 
average, 17 per cent of the net sales 
dollar, but in some trades go up to 44 
per cent. On the gross margin, they 
claim from 70 per cent in some trades 
down to 49 per cent as a minimum. 
They absorb about 12.5 per cent more 
of the net sales dollar of the unprofitable 
than of the profitable retailer. The 
small store pays out around 20 per cent 
more of the sales dollar as labor ex- 
pense than does the large store in the 
same size of town. 

And all of the time, of course, it 
should be remembered that almost all 
of the contrasts which have been called 
to attention and the conclusions drawn 
from them are based upon a broad cross 
section of retail wage and salary costs 
in 50 trades. The individual retailer 
should be measured by his own trade’s 


standard ratios. 





rat 
SUIS fifth report from the Survey of Retail Operating 


Costs examines wage and salary ratios according to the retailers’ profitable- 





ness, gross margin, volume of sales, and size of town. Compilations and 
interpretation of data were prepared in the Research and Statistical Division 


by Alfred R. Oxenfeldt under the direction of Walter Mitchell, Jr. 


Four earlier studies (Dun’s Review, October, November, 1940, January, 
February, 1941) reported on profits, credit policies, advertising costs, and 
occupancy costs. A limited supply of reprints is available. For each trade 
there has been published a folder containing all tabulations; order blanks 
for these have been sent users of the Dun & BrapstREET services. 
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LOPRENE, A SYNTHETIC, RUBBER-LIKE MATERIAL RECENTLY PLACED ON PRIORITIES LIST—-PHOTOGRAPH FROM DU PONT 


EveNT OF THE MontH 
Office of Production Management applies priorities; 
U. S. defense contracts mount to $12,000,000,000 


and national debt limit is raised to $65,000,000,000. 


U. S. Supreme Court upholds Wage-Hour law. Also 
rules that disputes between labor unions do not come 
under Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


Germany barters locomotives for 17,640 tons of Tur- 
key’s hazel nuts. 


First regional conference of River Plate closes after 
adopting conventions, recommendations, and _resolu- 
tions to produce economic benefits for Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 


A PATENT has been granted for making artificial wool 
fibers from peanut meal. Inventors in Ger- 
many receive patent on new way to cast type from 
synthetic resins. 


OPM Priorities Division asks magnesium producers to 
allocate entire stocks to defense industries; urges non- 
defense aluminum users to substitute plastics. 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey reports a fluid 
catalyst process for making gasoline—output 10 octane 
numbers higher and yield one-third to one-half more 
than that from thermal cracking units. 


AN inventor in Toyko has received a patent on a bac- 
terial process for making oil with properties of natural 
petroleum from sewage sludge and garbage. Another 
patent recently granted covers a method for changing 
crude petroleum to a gas for piping to refineries. 


GERMANY obtains controlling interest in shares of Bor 
Copper Mines, Yugoslavia, largest copper producing 
property in Europe. Price Stabilization Divi- 


sion of National Defense Advisory Commission sets by 
order a limit on prices of used machine tools. 
Total of Government defense contracts passes $12,000,- 


MUYY YUMYMYYYOOW 
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Durinc THE MontH 


Economic co-operation planned by nations of River 
Plate, South Amertca. ... British increase gold hold- 


ings... . Nazi occupation of Roumania, Bulgaria. 


000,000. U. S. Supreme Court upholds power 
of Iowa to collect 2 per cent use tax on property which 
its residents purchase by mail from out-of-State sales 
agencies. 


Prestpent Roosevett signs bill increasing national debt 
limit to $65,000,000,000. Canadian geophy- 
sicist says weeds concentrate rare metals from soil, one, 
the Common Horsetail, holding 4 ozs. of gold per ton. 


U. S. Treasury ends Federal tax exemption on future 
security issues; plans issuance after March 1 of $200,- 
000,000 a Week in g1-day notes. Dairy farmers 
in New York milk shed vote 99.41 per cent for a re- 
vision of Federal-State milk marketing price order. 

The ugli, a combination grapefruit, orange, 
and tangerine, comes to New York from Jamaica, W. I. 


Unirep States and Mexican Departments of Agricul- 
ture agree on intensive scientific experiments aimed at 
making Mexico a major rubber producing area. 


OPM txvoxes mandatory, industry-wide priorities on 
producers of machine tools and aluminum. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture reports Chinese rice 
crop is 364,000,000 bushels below average. 


Iraty bills Spain 7,500,000,000 lire (current quotation 
5.05 cents) for aid given to Franco during Spanish 
Civil War. Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration underbids banking syndicate to provide a net 
interest cost of 3.20 per cent on tax-exempt highway 
refunding bonds of Arkansas. Bank of Eng- 
land increases gold holdings for sixth successive week. 


Butcaria announces she will sign the Three Power Pact 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
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regions are summarized on page 31. 


page and the three following left-hand pages compare 
the index for each region with the index for the United 
States since 1939. The accompanying paragraphs give 
more recent detail about regional trade conditions. 


Trends in consumer purchasing in the 29 barometer 


Charts on 





this 





IONAL TRADE BAR OSMEVERS 


Charts of the indexes since January 1929, appeared in 
the March 1941, number and will be published again 
in September. Additional information about the 
barometers and about their especial usefulness in re- 
gional sales quota work, back figures and data on re- 
gional boundaries are available for users of the indexes. 


























1. New ENGLAND 
JAN. QI.I  DEC.,98.1 JAN. 1940, 85.6 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases from previous January: Providence 4, 
Boston 0, New Haven 7. Fesruary—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous February: 
Boston 3, Providence 6, New Haven 20, Portland- 
New Bedford 10, Manchester 9, Worcester 1, 
Springfield 5. Wholesale trade increases: Port- 
land—Boston 5, Springfield 7. Payrolls and pro- 
duction well above last year. Heavy industries and 
woolen mills continue at capacity; cotton textiles 
near capacity with backlogs large. Shoe activity 
approaching seasonal peak. Collections fair to 


good. Marcu—Shoe output at seasonal peak, 
above 1940. Retail sales up 5 to 10% over 
last year. 

3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 


JAN., 105.8 DEC., 105.3 JAN. 1940, 100.1 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Syracuse 12, North- 
ern State 18, Central State 14. FEBRUuARY— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
February: Albany 12, Binghamton-Syracuse 13, 
Utica 10. Wholesale trade increases: Albany 10, 
Syracuse 1. Payrolls and production better than 
Employment expanded in_ business 
Bing- 


last year. 
machines, clothing and firearms industries. 
hamton shoe factories at capacity. Heavy indus- 
tries active; unfilled orders substantial. Produc- 
tion at brush factories and breweries off seasonally. 
Marcu—Business ma- 


Syracuse bank 


Collections fair to good. 
chine plants operating full time. 


clearings 33 above previous year. 


5. NortHERN New Jersey 
JAN., 89.7. DEC., 100.8 JAN. 1940, 85.1 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Northern New 
Jersey 4, Newark 3. Frsruary—Newark retail 
trade 17% above a year ago, wholesale trade 
up 4 Payrolls and production up compared 
with last year, steady with previous month. 


o/ 


Aircraft concerns with large defense orders 
caused increase in employment. Bank 
ings 10% above a year ago for Northern New 
in Newark alone. 


clear- 
Jersey as a whole; up 12% 
Collections better than a year ago in all divisions. 
Marcu—Newark retail sales up 3° from last 
year, below previous month. Wholesalers’ and 
manufacturers’ sales above a year ago. 


7. PirrsBuRGH 
JAN., 107.5 DEC.,115.2 JAN. 1940, 92.0 
January—Percentage department Store sales 
changes over previous January: Erie +13, Pitts- 
burgh-Youngstown +5, Wheeling —3, West 
Virginia State +10. Fresruary—Percentage re- 
tail trade increases over previous February: Erie 
8, Pittsburgh 7, Youngstown 6, Charlestown 15. 
(Continued directly opposite) 


CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; 1928-32=100 
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2. New York City 

JAN., 82.1 DEC. 87.7. -- JAN. 1940, 81.1 
JanuaRYy—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases from previous January: New York and 
Brooklyn 6, Bridgeport 12, Westchester-Stam- 
ford 5. Frsruary—Percentage retail trade in- 
creases over previous February: Bridgeport 15, 
New York City department store sales 7, hotel 
sales 6. Manufacturers of knit goods report sales 
volume greatest since 1937. Dress, coat, and 
suit sales above last year. Output of clectric 
motors, abrasives, hardware, and plumbing sup- 
plies at capacity. Large expansion program in 
plastics industry. Collections satisfactory. Marci 
—Department store sales drop below last year 
as late Easter and bus strike affect trade com- 
parisons. 


4. BuFFALO AND RocHEsTER 
JAN.,QI.I DEC.,95.I_ ‘JAN. 1940, 86.1 
January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Buffalo +16, 
Rochester +5, Niagara Falls —2. Fresruary— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
February: Buffalo 10, Elmira—Rochester 5. Buffalo 
wholesale trade up 8%. Farm income above a 
year ago. Payrolls and production better than 
last year, steady to above last month. Defense 
stimulating metals and machinery firms in Buffalo 
areca. Employment gains in furniture, shoes, 
and clothing lines. Collections steady to above 
Marcu—Retail trade holds year- 


Buffalo department store sales 
o/ 


a year ago. 
to-year increase. 
averaging 10 to 20% above a year ago; steel pro- 


duction at 105% of capacity. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 
JAN., 93-5. DEC., 106.3. JAN. 1940, 89.5 
JanuARY—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases January: Trenton 6, 
Philadelphia 7, Harrisburg 16, Wilmington 7. 
Frpruary—Percentage retail trade gains from 
previous February: Trenton—Reading 10, Allen- 
town—Wilmington 12, Philadelphia 13, Wilkes- 
Barre 2, Harrisburg 5; Scranton off 2. Philadel- 
phia wholesale trade 189% above 1940. Payrolls 
Durable goods 


over previous 


and production above last year. 
industries particularly active; substantial pick-up 
in output of consumers’ goods, especially textiles. 
Collections fair to good. Marcn—Philadelphia 
retail volume advanced during month, slightly 
above last year. 


Wholesale trade increases over last February: 
Erie 12, Pittsburgh 13, Charleston 0. Payrolls 
and production above last year. Steel operations 
at full capacity, employment much increased 
over last year. Engineering equipment and ma- 
chine tool factories very active. Over $5,000,000 
contract awarded for propeller plant at Beaver. 
Collections good. Marcn—Pittsburgh retail sales 
moderately above a year ago. 
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DEFENSE WORKER—PHOTOGRAPH BY H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION . 


+ 3 OE as 


. TRADE ... FINANCE 


Business grows steadily more active under the impact of the 
defense program. The pressure on industry to expand is 
undiminished; bottlenecks of materials and labor and in 
some lines limitations of plant capacity keep output under 
the record-high level of demand. Prices continue upward at 
a moderately accelerated pace. Consumer income and expen- 
ditures are highest since the 1929-1930 peak and still rising. 


HE broad advance of business ac- 
tivity has swept production and 
employment on to new record levels. 
Compared with one year ago at this 
time total industrial output shows an 
expansion of approximately 25 per cent, 
non-agricultural employment an in- 
crease of 7 per cent, or 2,200,000 persons. 
Through the widening trade stream 
the current of defense spending runs 
strong. Expenditures for defense are 
now at the rate of $750,000,000 monthly, 
compared with less than $150,000,000 
in this period a year ago. Contracts for 
defense work awarded since June 1 
total over $12,500,000,000. 
Consumers’ spending and production 
of consumers’ goods have continued to 


move upward despite the heavy de- 
mands of the armament program. At 
a new all-time high in the first quarter 
of the year were sales and production 
of automobiles, manufacturers’ unit 
output of refrigerators, ranges, radios. 

In a number of respects, however, the 
intensified defense effort has already 
required the modification of business- 
as-usual procedure. The fixing of 
maximum prices on second-hand ma- 
chine tools, aluminum, zinc, scrap iron, 
and bituminous coal, a detailed system 
of priorities for a broadening group of 
articles, the establishment of a super- 
agency for strike mediation, are among 
recent actions taken to insure an un- 
interrupted flow of defense materials. 


[ 27 ] 


The change-over to substitutes for stra- 
tegic metals has already proceeded be- 
yond the experimental stage in a num- 
ber of peace-time industries. 

Reports from wholesale and retail 
markets indicate that the pressure on 
productive facilities has been substan- 
tially increased by consumers’ efforts to 
cover ahead on requirements. Latest 
figures show no slackening of the for- 
ward covering movement; manufac- 
turers’ inventories, continuing the up- 
ward trend started in October 1939, 
stood at a new peak at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 15 per cent larger than a year 
ago. More moderate increases occurred 
in trade holdings: wholesalers’ inven- 
tories on the same date were no more 
than 6 per cent above last year, depart- 
ment store stocks up only 3 per cent. 
Business borrowing from banks in- 
creased steadily through March, at the 
end of the month amounted to over 
$1,000,000,000 greater than in March 
1940. 

The rising tendency in commodity 
prices gained momentum during 
March and the general level of prices 
started April at a new war-time high. 
Reversing the downtrend of the first 
two months of 1941, stock prices re- 
covered moderately in March but failed 
to regain positions at the start of the 
year; in contrast to the sharp gain in 
business volume, the accelerated rise in 
wholesale prices, higher earnings and 
dividend disbursements, stock prices 
stood well below levels of last Spring. 


Industrial activity: Increases of a 
more than seasonal nature were regis- 
tered for industrial output during Feb- 
ruary and March despite the less than 
seasonal gain in lines already operating 
at capacity limits. The FRB adjusted 
index of production, which advanced 
from 139 in January to 141 in February 
(1935-1939 = 100) is estimated to have 
moved ahead 2 more points in March. 

Steel operations averaged approxi- 
mately 96 per cent of capacity in Jan- 
uary and February, advanced to 99 
per cent in March. Ships under con- 
struction as of March 1 totalled 1,732,- 
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8. CLEVELAND 

JAN., 108.4 DEC., 113.4 _JAN. 1940, 98.5 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Cleveland 9, Akron 
16, Canton 17, Toledo 6. Frsruary—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous February: 
Cleveland 12, Akron 19, Toledo 10. Wholesale 
trade increases: Cleveland 20, Akron 2, Toledo 
5. Payrolls and production higher than last 
year. Cleveland employment at all-time high. 
Steel plants operating at 90% of capacity; machine 
tools at capacity. Expansion in aircraft parts 
industries continues. Plastics output increasing 
rapidly. Collections better than a year ago. 
Marcu—Cleveland steel rate at all-time high. 
Department store sales in Cleveland, Akron, and 
Toledo above 1940 level. 


Io. INDIANAPOLIS AND LouIsVILLE 
JAN., 125.2 DEC.,131.8 JAN. 1940, 104.0 
JanuaRy—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Louisville 38, 
Indianapolis 16, Fort Wayne 24. Frsruary— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
February: Louisville 13, Indianapolis 12, Evans- 
ville-Terre Haute-Fort Wayne 5. Wholesale 
trade increases: Louisville 13, Indianapolis 10. 
Farm prices generally good. Payrolls and pro- 
duction above last year. Furniture output 15 to 
20% above 1940. Fort Wayne airport and air- 
craft plant under construction. Trade from Fort 
Knox stimulates Louisville business. Collections 
vary, generally fair. MarcH—TIndianapolis re- 
tail sales 5% below last year. Employment and 
payrolls substantially ahead of 1940. 


12. Detroit 

JAN., 115.4 DEC. 111.5 JAN. 1940, 96.3 
January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Detroit +17, 
Grand Rapids —2. Fresruary—Percentage re- 
tail trade increases over previous February: Detroit 
11, Grand Rapids 12, Saginaw 10. Wholesale 
trade increases: Detroit 8, Grand Rapids 1o. 
Greenhouse gardeners report ready market at 
satisfactory prices. Payrolls and production high- 
er than a year ago. Automobile manufacture 
well above last year, contra-seasonally active. 
Metal trade operating at capacity. Furniture 
manufacture shows increased volume. Collec- 
tions fair to good. Marcu—Detroit retail trade 
gained 7 to 12% over 1940. Automobile output 
well above last year. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut 


JAN., 110.1 DEC.,107.5 JAN. 1940, 106.0 
JanuaRY—Minneapolis—St. Paul—-Duluth-Superior 
department store sales up 5°% from last January. 
FrEBRUARY—Percentage retail trade increases from 
last February: Minneapolis 3, Duluth 15, St. Paul 
8, Butte 12; Great Falls off 5. Wholesale trade 
changes: Minneapolis +5, Duluth —5, Great 
Falls —5. Payrolls and production steady to 
above a year ago. Production of lead, silver, zinc 
above last year; Butte copper mines 
Work on machinery and 
Building 


mines 20% 
running three shifts. 
clothing defense orders at high level. 


in Billings at all-time high. Collections generally 
fair. 
12°, 


Marcu—Retail sales active; St. Paul volume 
above last year. 


CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; 1928-32 = 100 
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g. CINCINNATI AND CoLUMBUS 
JAN. 113.1 DEC., 116.8 JAN. 1940, 103.8 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Cincinnati 11, 
Columbus 1. Fesruary—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous February: Cincinnati— 
Zanesville 10, Columbus-Springfield 15, Dayton 
16, Lexington 5. Wholesale trade increases: 
Cincinnati 15, Columbus 20. Tobacco market- 
ing season ended, prices lower than last year. 
Dairy and poultry production steady; prices 
fluctuate. Payrolls and production generally 
ahead of last year. Machine tool plants operating 
at capacity with increased employment. Collec- 
tions generally good. MarcH—Cincinnati bank 
clearings over 20% above a year ago. Retailing 
generally steady. 


11. Cuicaco 


JAN., 108.0 DEC.,110.9 JAN. 1940, 99.6 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Chicago 6, Peoria 
16. FeBruaRy—Percentage retail trade gains 
from previous February: Chicago 2, Rockford 5, 
Peoria 7, South Bend 16; Springfield off 3. 
Chicago wholesale trade up 5% from last year. 
Livestock and grain prices firm, wheat below a 
year ago. Payrolls and production higher than 
last year. Machine tool activity causes increased 
employment and difficulties in obtaining skilled 


labor. Large defense contracts awarded in this 
area. Chicago building continues active. Col- 
lections vary in different sections. MaRcH— 


Chicago department store sales slightly above a 
year ago; bank clearings up 20%. 


13. MiILwauKEE 

JAN., 114.9 DEC., 116.0 JAN. 1940, 103.8 
January—Milwaukee department store sales 12% 
above last January. FEBRuARY—Percentage re- 
tail trade increases over previous February: Mil- 
waukee 8, Green Bay 1. Milwaukee wholesale 
trade 5% above a year ago. Payrolls and pro- 
duction above last year and last month. Machine 
tools and heavy machinery industry operating at 
capacity against large backlogs, skilled labor 
shortages appeared. Green Bay paper mill out- 
put steady with last year. Five-week strike in 
large machine plant affects 7,000 workers. Col- 
lections steady to better than a year ago. Marcu 
—Machine strike continues. Milwaukee depart- 
ment store sales about 20% above a year ago. 


15. Iowa AND NEBRASKA 
JAN., 87.7. DEC., 89.4 «JAN. 1940, 82.6 


January—Omaha department store sales 5% 
above last January. Fresruary—Percentage re- 
tail trade increases from previous February: Bur- 
lington 20, Cedar Rapids—Waterloo 6, Davenport 
10, Dubuque—Lincoln 0, Des Moines 5, Sioux 
City 8, Omaha 13. Wholesale trade increases 
over last February: Sioux City 8, Des Moines 5, 
Omaha 10. Soil conditions good for Spring 
planting, farm prices up in month. Payrolls and 
production steady to above last year. Defense 
sub-contracts stimulate activity in foundries and 
storage tank manufacturing; Dubuque sash and 
door mills at full time operations. Collections 
generally fair. Marcu—Des Moines bank clear- 
ings 26% ahead of last year. 





























-28 gross tons compared with 1,598,628 
at the start of the year. Cotton spin- 
ning activity increased from 112 per 
cent of capacity in January to 115 per 
cent in February. Automobile sched- 
ules jumped to 510,000 units in Feb- 
ruary, held close to this record in 
March. 

There were some indications in these 
latest reports that new productive fa- 
cilities were now playing a part in 
speeding output. In the aircraft in- 
dustry the increase in productive floor 
space between January 1 and March 1 
was 28 per cent. For all industries the 
value of new plant construction and of 
new equipment went to an all-time 
high for the first quarter (estimate, 
U. S. Department of Commerce), 
representing an annual rate of $3,500,- 
000,000, against $2,300,000,000 in 1939, 
and $3,200,000,000 at the previous peak 
in 1920. 

Nevertheless, expansion of produc- 
tion and productive facilities still lagged 
behind the rate of industrial ordering 
and backlogs of unfilled business were 
further enlarged. For February the 
NICB index of manufacturers’ orders 
stood at the unprecedented level of 231 
(1935-1939 == 100); this was twice as 
high as its position a year ago. 


Consumer income: Factory employ- 
ment increased by approximately the 
usual seasonal amount in February. 
Payrolls were up more sharply than 
cmployment and helped to raise the 
adjusted index of income payments to 
a new high since early 1930. Total non- 
agricultural income of $5,550,000,000 
was 8.7 per cent above the 1940 level 
(U. S. Department of Commerce), 
while cash farm income totalled $629,- 
000,000, or a decrease of 2.2 per cent 
compared with a year ago (U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture). 

The creeping advance in living costs 
continued in the latest month but in- 
creases remained of moderate propor- 
tions. Cost of living indexes of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and NICB 
agreed in showing the gain over last 
year between 1 and 2 per cent. 





Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1935-1939 = 100 





















1938 1939 1940 1941 
January 86 102 122 139 
February 84 101 116 |. 141 
March 84 101 113 r 
April 82 97 wg 
May us! 
June ji 
July 121 
August 121 
September 125 
October 129 
November 132 
December 101 138 

Factory Payrolls 

U.S.B.L.S. Index* 
1923-1925 = 100 

1938 1939 1940 1941 
January 75-4 84.7 99.8 gy 120.7 
February vy 87.1 99.3 @ 126.4 
March 77.8 . e 
April 75.2 
May 73.6 
June 71.6 
July 71.7 
August 77.9 a 
September 82.3 A 
October BR.0 ¢ 2 
November | “85934 116.5 
December 85.1 122.8 














* Revised January 1941. 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


1938 1939 1940 1941 
January 90 88 92 101 
February 88 88 go 102 
March 86 88 89 
April 83 88 89 |. 
May 80 87 Bo 
June 82 86 “or 
July ~ & 828 | Peace? 92 
August » 83 *egBS 98 
Septembe ° ’ BS 90 97 
October © 86 92 94 
November 87 93 100 
December 88 95 101 














Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 





Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Week 1940 1941 1941 1941 
I 79.8 80.2 80.6 80.5 
Il 79.7 80.2 80.5 
Il es ee Ks "80.5 
IV 79.9 80.8 80.4 
Vv 














Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 


Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Week 1940 1941 1941 1941 
I 130.67 131.43 125.85 122.10 
IJ 131.90 133.22 123.87 121.17 
Il 129.60 131.07 120.82 123.14 
IV 129.19 128.65 119.27 #9515 
Vv 



































Consumer buying: Enlarged con- 
sumer income continued to make itself 
felt in a better than seasonal expansion 
in trade. Adjusted indexes of rural 
sales and of department and _ variety 
store trade advanced in February and 
registered increases over last year of be- 
tween 10 and 14 per cent. The Dun’s 
Review index of consumer spending 
reached 107 (1928-1932 = 100), mark- 
ing a gain of 17 per cent compared with 
a year ago (see pages 31 and 33). 


Foreign trade: Merchandise exports 
showed a decline in February to $303,- 
413,000 from $325,413,000 in January 
and $347,106,000 last February. This 
was the smallest monthly figure since 
last November. Imports increased by 
a small amount, rising to $233,702,000, 
compared with $228,671,000 in January 
and $200,068,000 in February. 


Prices: A steady upswing during 
March raised the USBLS general 
wholesale price index over 1 point to 
$1.6 (1926 = 100). This was the most 
sustained advance so far in 1941 and 
brought the index to the highest level 
in over three years. 

Stock prices also showed an upward 
tendency in March but the total change 
was relatively insignificant. The 
(Dow-Jones) industrial stock price 
average of 123.15 for the fourth week 
contrasted with a high earlier this year 
of 133.22, with a peak near the start 
of the war of 154.17. 


Banking and finance: Most striking 
of the financial trends was the con- 
tinued rise in bank loans for industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural purposes. 
From the first week of January through 
the week of March 26, loans of member 
banks in ror cities increased by $400,- 
000,000 to a total of $5,420,000,000. 

Financing through capital markets 
still failed to share significantly in the 
heavier demand for funds. Corporate 
issues declined further in February. A 
total of $265,962,000 was moderately 
above a year ago but issues for new 
capital amounted only to $31,550,000. 
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16. St. Louis 

JAN., 106.1 DEC., 108.2 JAN. 1940, 93.4 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases from previous January: St. 
Springfield 50, Quincy 16. Frsruary—Percent- 
age retail trade increases over previous February: 
St. Louis 10, Springfield 6. St. Louis wholesale 
trade 10% above a year ago. Payrolls and pro- 
duction above a year ago. Steel output stepped 
up to 93% of capacity. Retail trade stimulated 
by large consumer demand resulting from defense 
expenditures. Increased activity in St. Louis lum- 
ber mills and woodworking plants. Shoe indus- 
try reports gains over last year. Collections fair. 
Marcu—St. Louis shoe output reached seasonal 
peak; department store sales 4 to 6% below last 
year. 


Louis 


I2, 


18. MarYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
JAN., 126.2 DEC., 131.9 JAN. 1940, 104.9 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Baltimore 13, 
Washington 21, Richmond 16, Virginia State 22. 
FreBpruaRY—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous February: Baltimore 13, Washington 9, 
Norfolk 25, Richmond 6, Roanoke 8. Wholesale 
trade increases: Baltimore 10, Norfolk 20, Rich- 
mond 5. Weather favorable for farm work; 
truck crops good. Payrolls and production above 
last year. Construction, lumber mills, brickyards, 
and textiles activity greatly increased over 1940. 
Shipyards working full time. Collections fair 
to good. Marcu—Baltimore retail sales off 5°% 
from last year. Industrial activity at high level. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
JAN., 138.4 DEC., 153.0 JAN. 1940, 116.3 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Atlanta 19, Bir- 
mingham-Chattanooga 17, Montgomery 6, Knox- 
ville 21, Nashville 28. Fresruary—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous February: 
Atlanta 11, Augusta—Birmingham—Mobile—Chat- 
tanooga—Nashville 5, Savannah 25, Knoxville 15. 
Wholesale trade increases: Atlanta 5, Birmingham 
10, Nashville 2. Payrolls and production above 
last year. Textile mills continue full time opera- 
tion. Brick and building materials industries 
active. Labor shortages in building trades and 
farm work. Collections fair to good. Marcu— 
Atlanta department store sales 3 to 5% above last 


year. Wholesale orders well ahead of 1940. 


22. Mempuis 


JAN., 132.3 DEC.,128.9 JAN. 1940, 102.3 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Memphis 23, Fort 
Smith 15, Little Rock 35. Fresruary—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous February: 
Memphis 10, Fort Smith 8, Little Rock 5. Mem- 
phis wholesale trade 10°% above last year. Spinach 
yield good, prices satisfactory. Payrolls and 
production steady to above a year ago. Furniture 
manufacturers’ sales strong. Army camp at Little 
Rock stimulates retail trade. Collections steady 
with a year ago. MarcH—Employment increas- 
ing, wages trending higher. Memphis retail trade 
5°% ahead of last year; continued activity in home 
building. 


CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; 1928-32 
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23. NEW ORLEANS 








1939 1940 





17. Kansas City 


JAN., 101.1 DEC.,109.8 JAN. 1940, 91.2 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
crease over previous January: Kansas City 14, 
Wichita 12, Oklahoma City 20, Tulsa 29. 
RUARY—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous February: Kansas City 12, Wichita— 
Oklahoma City 8, Tulsa 6. Wholesale trade 
increases: Kansas City 10, Oklahoma City 8. 
Moisture conditions for wheat best in several 
years. Payrolls and production generally ahead 
of last year. Aircraft factories received additional 
defense contracts. Flour milling and meat pack- 
ing continued at a good rate. Collections fair to 
good. Marcu—Kansas City retail sales showed 
volume gains over previous year; department store 
sales up about 5%. 


FEs- 


19. NortH aND SoutH CaRoLINA 
JAN., 137.3 DEC., 140.5 JAN. 1940, 114.7 


January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: North Carolina 
22, South Carolina 19. FEBRuaRY—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous February: 
Asheville —10, Winston-Salem—Charlotte—Ral- 
eigh +5, Wilmington +12, Charleston +26, 
Columbia +20, Greenville +15. Wholesale 
trade increases: Wilmington 7, Charleston 10, 
Winston-Salem 14. Payrolls and production gen- 
erally above last year. Textile mills working 
overtime. Charleston Navy Yard continues on 
24-hour schedule. Building trades stimulated by 
defense contracts. Collections fair to good. 
Marcu—New textile plants in North Carolina. 
Charleston bank clearings up 15%. 


21. FLoripa 

JAN., 152.9 DEC.,156.4 JAN. 1940, 125.2 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Jacksonville 24, 
Tampa 25. Fesruary—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous February: Jacksonville 
11, Miami 10, Tampa 12. Wholesale trade in- 
creases: Jacksonville 12, Tampa 8. Favorable 
growing conditions in citrus areas during Febru- 
ary caused increase in production over last season. 
Payrolls and production steady to above a year 
ago. Cigar manufacturing continues active in 
Jacksonville. Sawmill and lumber production up 
from last month but prices and sales decreased. 
Collections fair. MarcH—Early March frost dam- 
aged growing crop reducing shipments of tender 
vegetables. 


23. New Organs 


JAN., 112.7  DEC.,120.8 JAN. 1940, 106.5 
January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: New Orleans 
—1, Jackson +10. Fresruary—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous February: New 
Orleans 5, Jackson 18. Wholesale volume in 
New Orleans 10% above a year ago. Defense 
project payrolls and army cantonments in this 
area accelerate sales of building materials and buy- 
ing generally. Payrolls and production steady to 
above last year. Shipbuilding and defense con- 
struction stimulating employment and industrial 
activity. Collections fair. MarcuH—Retail furni- 
ture sales in New Orleans show gain over 1940; 
bank clearings up 15°% above a year ago. 
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TRADE GAINS BETTER THAN SEASONAL 


The United States Trade Barometer rose to 107.1 (preliminary) in February from 105.5 in Janu- 
ary. Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by branch offices of Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. 


ONSUMER buying expanded beyond seasonal expec- 

tations in February, stimulated by the continued rise in 
payrolls and employment. The seasonally adjusted trade 
barometer forthe United States advanced to 107.1 in Febru- 
ary from 105.5 in the previous month as spending held at 
the most generous rate for the period since 1930. 

Retail trade gains over the previous year, which widened 
in January and again in February, narrowed in March. 
Inclement weather made inroads into volume and compari- 
sons with 1940 included the climax of Easter buying last 
year, when the holiday came three weeks earlier. Rain, 
snow, and roaring winds in different sections of the country 
caused reports to vary considerably. In most instances sales 
volume was considered satisfactory and merchants were 
cheered by the week-to-week improvement. An important 
factor was the sustained interest in home furnishings and 
automobiles. Apparel sales, affected by the slow Spring, 




















































lagged until the final week of March when warmer weather 
acted as a Spring tonic and volume in many cities soared 
to the highest weekly totals since Christmas. Seasonal lines 
such as farm and gardening implements, cleaning items, 
and sports equipment also provoked wider interest. 

The broader trade gains in February which carried the 
index 17 per cent above last year stemmed chiefly from 
larger unit turnover and shoppers’ tendency to buy better 
merchandise, according to merchants, although retail prices 
were also moderately higher. Response to furniture pro- 
motions was termed excellent, with sales about 20 per cent 
higher than last year. A prolonged spell of cold weather 
aided in clearing shelves of Winter goods. 

Largest regional gains in consumer buying as compared 
with last year came from the South during February and 
March, with outstanding increases also chalked up con- 
sistently in the Middle West. 
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24. TEXAS CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; 1526-32 100 25. DENVER 
r oT al r 140 Ty = N al = Ty 
JAN., 136.9 DEC., 130.6 JAN. 1940, 121.0 24. TEXAS j JAN, 107.5 DEC., 115.0 JAN. 1940, 100.3 
January—Percentage department store sales in- rq rccion /) 4  January—Denver department store sales 8 








creases over previous January: Dallas 10, Fort ' | ahead of same month last year. Fresruary— 
Worth 25, Houston 11, San Antonio 19. FeEs- | Kak + Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
i 

















RUARY—Percentage retail trade increases over 199 ; + February: Denver 11, Albuquerque 5. Denver 
previous February: Dallas 10, Fort Worth 20, R / We | wholesale trade 6% above last February level. 
FE] Paso 18, Houston 3, San Antonio 15. Whole- t nen” i Crop prospects good due to ample moisture. 
sale trade increases: Dallas 10, Houston 2. Con- ~ 1939 1940 1941 Payrolls and production above last year. Large 
tinued rains delayed Spring planting but ranges government contracts provide increased employ- 
and Winter crops are in good condition. Payrolls ‘(5 penver ] 7 ment. Steel mills operating at a good rate. 
and production above last year. Building supply Pe Paap . Mining supply companies active; faced with 

LA A difficulty in obtaining heavy machinery and steel. 
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Collections fair to good. Marcu—Retail trade 


active. Defense orders totalling $91,000,000 have / nities! , 2 “ 
4 — slightly above last year. Construction of $13,000,- 


been placed in Dallas. Collections fair to good. 
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Marcu—Dallas retail sales above last year’s level. t | 
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E coo arms plant begun in Denver. 


Wholesale markets strong. 














j 1939 1940 1941 
26. Sart Lake City i 27. PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 
) oF 26. SALT LAKE CITY ] d : , 
JAN., 108.0 DEC.,106.0 JAN. 1940, 96.5 a J JAN.,114.6 DEC., 111.3 JAN. 1940, 96.3 
| Janvuary—Salt Lake City department store sales — 49 BEN = | | January—Percentage department store sales in- 





creases over previous January: Seattle 18, Tacoma 
+ 38, Spokane 10, Portland 14. Fresruary—Per- 
centage retail trade increases over previous Febru- 


| ary: Seattle—Portland 12, Tacoma 20, Spokane 5. 
Wholesale trade increases: Seattle 9, Portland ro. 






18°% above previous January level. Fresruary— 
Salt Lake City retail sales 149% above last Feb- 
ruary. Wholesale trade 9% above last December. ~ 

Crop prices remain low. Grain conditions good. : 
Production and payrolls above a year ago. Many 
































shops and factories increasingly active on defense ai or a Mild weather benefited Winter wheat and other 

contracts. Bank clearings in Salt Lake City 6°%% 129 crops. Livestock prices above last year. Payrolls 
{| above last February. Boise bank clearings 7 2. FORTS Re Sane ee and production steady to above last year. Lumber 
| above same month a year ago. Wholesale collec- _ | | REGION manufacturing activity accelerated by defense 

tions better than a year ago, retail collections orders and carly Spring building; backlogs of 

steady with same month last year. MarcH— | ee it) | unfilled orders large, inventories low. Collections 

Salt Lake City department store sales 13% above % fair to good. Marcu—Portland retail volume 

1940; bank clearings gain 20%. E | 10 to 15°% above last year. 

col 
1939 1940 1941 
28. San Francisco 20-8 SAN FRANCISCO T 29. Los ANGELES 
JAN 99.0  DEC., 107.3 = JAN. 1940, 90.0 t REGION Tt JAN., 106.6 DEC.,107.0 JAN. 1940, 91.8 





Janvary—Percentage department store sales in- 


— 


creases over previous January: Los Angeles 12, 
San Diego 40, Phoenix 21. FrBruary—Depart- 


| ment store sales were off 2% in Los Angeles 


creases over previous January: San Francisco 14, 





Oakland 7. Fresruary—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous February: San Francisco 
from previous February. Retail sales increased 





+12, Oakland +15, Sacramento 0, Fresno —8, 


San Francisco wholesale trade 20°4 above last 1939 1940 1941 





in Phoenix and San Diego. Los Angeles wholesale 


February. Continuous rains adversely affected volume 11% above last year. Income from 


; ‘ ” 
Winter and truck garden crops, retarded Spring - 29 LOS ANGELES 
plowing, retail sales. Payrolls and production | 
steady to above a year ago. Employment in- | 





orange crops 42% ahead of Jast February. Ranges 
in good condition; livestock prices better than a 
year ago, Payrolls and production generally above 





last year. Arizona mine output and employment 


creased by defense production and construction 
at good levels. Award of $18,000,000 contract 





in Sacramento army camps. Grape growers and . 
domestic wine industry benefit by decreased im- 
ports. Collections fair to good, Marcu—San 
Francisco department store trade 2°‘ a above 1940. 60 1939 1940 1941 





| 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 


for construction of Long Beach Naval Base made. 
Collections good. Marcn—Retail sales retarded 





by storms; below a year ago in some Cities. 


TRAILER COLONY FOR DEFENSE WORKERS, BALTIMORE—PHOTOGRAPH BY ACME 
























Barometers now available for twenty-nine regions indi- 
cate that in January the South, Middle West and Pacific 
Coast led other sections of the country. Trade in nine of 
the twenty-nine regions topped 1940 volume by 19 per cent 
Five of these were located in the South, two each 
Not one of 


or more. 
in the Middle West and on the Pacific Coast. 
the twenty-nine regions failed to make some gain over the 
like 1940 period. The Memphis region headed the country 
with a rise of 29 per cent, New York was last with an in- 
crease of 1 per cent. 

The decline in trade in January from the eleven-year peak 
volume of December was greater than usual for the entire 
country and the seasonally adjusted index dropped 4.5 per 
cent inthe month. However, in eight areas—three of which 
were in the Southwest and two on the Pacific Coast—the 
indexes registered gains from December. The largest in- 
crease—one of 5 per cent—occurred in the Texas district. 
Other regions were Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle, 
Memphis, Salt Lake City, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Detroit, 
and Albany and Syracuse. 


(Charts and trade reports for each region begin on page 26) 


THE MAP AND CHART compare the January, 1941, indexes with 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 


THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1939, on 
pages 26, 28, 30, 32. They are composites based on bank debits (Federal 
Reserve Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car 
registrations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale 
sales (Department of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage 
(Editor and Publisher), which made those indexes more accurate, are 
included. Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for 
the number of business days in each month. All are comparable. The aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 
United States is computed one month before regional figures are available. 

THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 
figures for January based on samples of department and retail stores re- 
porting to Federal Reserve banks; for February and for the first half of 
March based on opinions and comments of business men in various lines 
of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BrapsTREET offices. 
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Region 


. NEW’ ENGLAND 


NEW YORK CITY 
ALBANY AND 
SYRACUSE 


BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 


NORTHERN NEW 
JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI AND 


COLUMBUS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 


. CHICAGO 


. DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE 


. MINNEAPOLIS 


AND ST. PAUL 


1OWA AND 
NEBRASKA 


ST. LOUIS 


. KANSAS CITY 


. MARYLAND AND 


VIRGINIA 


NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


. ATLANTA AND 


BIRMINGHAM 
FLORIDA 


. MEMPHIS 


NEW ORLEANS 
TEXAS 

DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 
PORTLAND AND 


SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


































REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
Sai Jan 1941 W935 
oy for "340 (360 es 
—-10 0 +10 +20 +30 
105.5 +112} 100.0 
91.0 +63! 78 
82.1 +12] 193 
105.8 + 5.7} 25 
91.1 +58! 19 
89.7 +54] 29 
93.5 +45] 62 
107.5 +168| 37 
108.4 29 
113.1 31 
125.2 26 
108.0 64 
115.4 40 
114.9 22 
110.1 45 
87.7 3.0 | 
106.1 25 
101.1 3.6 | 
126.2 38 | 
1373 21 | 
138.4 35 | 
153.7 13 | 
132.3 | 
113.6 19 
1369 45 
107.8 13 
108.0 8 
114.6 27 
104.2 34 | 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


Taxes and Earnings 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM 1939 





STEEL 
MACHINERY 
RAILROAD EQUIP. 
PAPER 
AUTOMOBILES 
TOTAL 
CHEMICALS 











G7) Earnincs Berore TAXES 
THR EARNINGS AFTER Taxes 


FOOD 
RUBBER 


TOBACCO 
TEXTILES 
LEATHER 
RETAIL 





EARNINGS OF Various MANUFACTURING GrRourps—1940—National Indus- 


trial Conference Board—The 1940 Federal tax bill cut sharply into earn- 
ings. Steel, machinery, railroad equipment, and paper industries made 
the largest profit gains as compared with 1939. 


Suarp cains in Federal tax payments of industrial con- 
cerns were shown in the study made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board of a sample of 120 industrial 
companies with aggregate profits of $699,009,000 in 1940. 
According to the compilation, total earnings before Federal 
taxes increased 37 per cent from 1939, but a tax rise of 141 
per cent narrowed the gain to 14 per cent. 

Steel, machinery, railroad equipment, and paper com- 
panies surveyed showed outstanding improvement in net 
income over 1939. As measured by the percentage of earn- 
ings absorbed by taxes, levies weighed most heavily on the 
machinery, automobile, paper, chemical, and rubber indus- 
tries, and in the two last-named caused profits after Federal 
tax deductions to drop below 1939 levels. 


Strikes 


Heapiine news this year has been made by strikes in 
plants working on defense orders. The War Department 
estimates that more than 1,000,000 man-days of work 
were lost on Army contracts in 20 plants from January 1 
through March 21, a greater time loss than that sustained 
from all strikes in the first three months of last year, when 
man-days idle amounted to 911,000. 

Actually, labor disputes in 1940 declined for the third 
successive year. Strikes called last year numbered 2,450 as 
counted by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, a decline 
of 6 per cent from 1939; 577,000 workers were involved, a 
decrease of 50 per cent; man-days idle totalled 6,500,000, a 
drop of 64 per cent. In the latter half of 1940 strike activity 
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expanded and time lost represented 60 per cent of the yearly 
total; however it was not until December that strikes and 
lost timerexceeded the 1939 level. Idleness in the machinery 
and building industries from June through October was 
two to three times as great as in the earlier months of 
the year. 

It is interesting to see what happened during the last 
World War, when labor disputes reached a peak surpassed 
only by the troubled year 1937. Strikes in 1915, the second 
year of the war, were fairly low but in the first quarter of 
1916 the number recorded was 688, as compared with 230 
in the like 1915 period. For the year 1916 strikes jumped 
(0 3,789 from 1,593 in 1915. Metal and building trades were 


the most affected. 














THOUSANDs OF STRIKES 
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STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES—1915-1940—U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics—Labor disputes declined for the third successive year in 1940, 
December was the first month in which strike activity exceeded 1939. 


Railroad Freight Traffic 


Purciases of new railroad equipment have been expand- 
ing steadily in preparation for the enlarged traffic demands 
expected this year. Unfilled orders for freight cars for 
Class I railroads reached the highest point since the Sum- 
mer of 1937 early this year and totalled 37,981 as of March 1, 
according to the Association of American Railroads. 

Responsible for the new purchases is the sustained up- 
ward trend in movement of merchandise by rail since 
March, 1940 and as a consequence the decline in the amount 
of rolling stock which can be renovated for service, and the 
smaller surplus of cars available. At the end of last year 
the Class I roads owned 1,640,000 freight cars; although 
65,545 new cars were added in 1940, 41,017 more than in 
1930, surplus cars averaged 130,000 monthly during the past 
year, lowest reserve on record since 1923. 

Carloadings in 1941 will increase g per cent over last year 
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SEASONALLY ADJUSTED INDEX OF FREIGHT CARLOADINGS AND UNFILLED 
ORDERS FOR FREIGHT Cars—1937-1941—Federal Reserve Board and the 


Association of American Ratlroads—With the index of freight traffic highest 


in a decade, unfilled orders for freight cars were pushed up to 1937 levels. 


and come within 75 per cent of the peak load handled in 
1929, according to estimates of Mr. Ralph Budd, Trans- 
portation Commissioner of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. In February the Federal Reserve Board's 
seasonally adjusted index of loadings stood at 86, highest 
level reached in any month since October, 1930. Actual 
carloadings during January and February were largest for 
the months in any year since 1931. 


The Amusement Dollar 


First Honors in public entertainment still belong to the 
Hollywood glamour experts. Motion pictures remained by 
far the most popular commercial amusement in 1939, re- 
ported the U. S. Bureau of the Census in its summary of 
amusement enterprises. 

Although America spent more money on commercial 
amusements—close to one billion dollars—in 1939, our tastes 
were essentially the same as in 1935. Movies swallowed 67 
cents of the amusement dollar, a slightly smaller portion 
than the 73 cents taken in 1935. Bowling, billiards, and pool 
ranked second, biting off 9 cents of that mythical dollar, 
a larger wedge than the 6 cents in 1935, and evidence of 
the successful promotion of the modernized bowling alley. 


Legitimate theaters and horse and dog race tracks about 


How tHe AMusEMENT Do - 
Lar Is SpeENt—1939—U. S. 
Bureau of the Census— 
Movies are the entertainment 
favorite, taking 67 cents of 
every amusement dollar. 
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held their own in the competition for public attention, 
winning 3 cents and 4 cents respectively. 

Reflecting more prosperous times, our expenditures of 
$998,079,000 represented an increase of 43 per cent from 
1935, While the number of enterprises spread to about 45,000 
from 37,000 in 1935. 

Half of the money spent and one-third of the establish- 
ments were concentrated in the five States with the largest 
population—New York, California, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio—although not always in order of population 
rank. California collected more amusement receipts than 
any other State with the exception of New York, yet ranked 


fifth in population. 


Expenditures for New Durable Goods 


"Tora EXPENDITURES for durable goods in 1940 were the 
largest since 1929, and surpassed 1939 by 16 per cent. Esti- 
mates by Mr. George Terborgh of the Federal Reserve 
Board put expenditures at $22,123,000,000 last year, as com- 
pared with $19,021,000,000 in 1939 and $25,542,000,000 in 
1929. 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CONSUMERS 





° 
1919 1925 1940 


Duras_teE Goons ExpENpDITURES IN THE UNITED StTaTEs—1919-1940— 
Federal Reserve Board—Total expenditures in 1940 were the largest since 


1929. Public outlays declined 7 per cent, but private expenditures in- 
creased 22 per cent as compared with 1939. 


The rise was due to substantial increases in expenditures 
for privately-owned goods, as public construction* declined 
to $3,354,000,000, off 7 per cent from the record peak of 
$3,619,000,000 in 1939. Total outlays by private sources for 
durable goods amounted to $18,769,000,000 in 1940, a jump 
of 22 per cent from the $15,402,000,000 spent in 1939. 

Most of the increased expenditures by private sources 
went for equipment. Outlays amounted to $13,816,000,000 
in 1940, a gain of 23 per cent over 1939 and only 7 per cent 
below the all-time peak of 1929. Purchases of mining, 
manufacturing, and commercial producers’ equipment ex- 
ceeded all previous records. Private plant outlays, on the 
other hand, came to $4,953,000,000, about 4o per cent below 
1929, and 6 per cent ahead of 19309. 





* Includes outlays for military posts,-yards, docks and hangars, for de- 
fense housing, and for publicly-owned productive plant. 
































NUMBER OF FAILURES 





CuRRENT LIABILITIES 


Thousands of dollars 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Tora LIABILITIES 


Thousands of dollars 
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1941 I940 1939 1941 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 I941 1940 1939 
Jat. cas Rhea: - 03237 23567 11,888 15,279 20,790 12,535 15,805 24,860 62.2 67.1 86.0 51.8 54.6 69.9 
Feb. .... 1,129 1,042 1,202 13,483 13,472 13,582 14,323 13,600 13,589 71.1 66.7 78.0 61.8 58.0 67.8 
Maree sus MGTOP- 0922 11,681 19,002 ee 12,130 19,315 62.6 72.6 si0° Ga FEO | 
AD ccs, sass AQOU, 1,331 16,247 18,579 Prete 7,114. - 21,037 ace? OE IRS vias SORA FEO | 
MAY 5 ween 0,238 2,364 13,068 15,897 sits 13,437 20,734 os 060.9: 705 wes (0536 60: | 
JUNE ccs. eee s 2a. ATT 13,734 12,581 ee 25,101 12,937 62.5 66.5 s-3 04.4 693 
[i ne Oy Gime Oy 16,213 14,999 wees 195756 23,634 63.0 63.0 ... 70.8 70.8 
BUT cs. oss. RSEZS 25126 12,997 12,637 angen £3,223 13,092 kv, (O06 Gra aes, Ses G22 | 
ee 976 1,043 11,397 = 10,545 Paves 15,473 11,729 ee Bee. 5050 os Og6- Jor | 
nice veces QT B34 12715 17,464 sistas 14,236 18,119 Livi SOM SOTO sree) ODER 2.8 
MOVs cs ava PAO 24- C84 16,572 13,201 Saf 17,987 14, 61.9 72.6 59.5 69.8 | 
DSc sans S086 2,153 13,309 13,243 oe 14,480 14,934 58.0 65.0 doe USGA (Oaes | 
s 
Total... .... 93,619. 14,768 166,684 182,520 ...s 190,342 209,454 63.0 69.6 


| 
| + Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


¢ For seasonal variation. 








ANALYZING the RECORD of INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


TOTAL of 1,129 industrial and 

commercial failures were re- 
corded during February 1941, com- 
pared with 1,124 in January this year 
and 1,042 in February 1940. Current 
liabilities to the amount of $13,483,000 
exceeded the $11,888,000 in January, 
but were no higher than the $13,472,000 
which accompanied the fewer failures 
of a year ago. 

The February total equalled the Jan- 
uary total in spite of three fewer work- 
ing days. Ona daily basis the February 
failures actually exceeded those in Jan- 
uary by about six a day. This amounted 
to an increase of about 13 per cent over 
January, compared with a usual sea- 
sonal decline of at least 5 per cent. Since 
January failures were very low in com- 
parison with seasonal expectations, part 
of the February increase may have been 
the result of an accumulation of cases 
in which bankruptcy action was de- 
layed beyond January. The combined 
total of 2,253 failures for the two 


INSOLVENCY INDEX JUMPS 9 POINTS 


A BUSINESS FAILURE, as defined | 
for this record, occurs when acom- | 
mercial or industrial enterprise is | 
involved in a court proceeding or a 
voluntary action which is likely to 
end in loss to creditors. Failures in 
this sense are but a small part of 
total discontinuances from business. 


L Se — 





months is just about what the total 
would have been had the trend of fail- 
ures in each of the two months con- 
formed to the seasonal pattern. Never- 
theless, a geographical analysis, which 
will be discussed later, points to a 
genuine rise in many sections of the 
country. 

The movement of the Insolvency In- 
dex indicates how far the February 
record departed from normal. The in- 
dex corrects for the short month and 
relates failures to the number of con- 
cerns in business. The index rose near- 
ly 9 points, from 62.2 in January to 71.1 
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in February. An increase of this mag- 
nitude contrary to the normal down- 
ward tendency at this time of year 
caused a sharp 10-point rise in the ad- 
justed index, from 51.8 in January to 
61.8 in February. The rise brought to 
an end the continuous downward trend 
of the adjusted index during Novem- 
ber, December, and January which 
totalled 15 points. In one month this 
February rise has wiped out two-thirds 
of the previous decline. The general 
level of failures in February, according 
to the index, was between 6 and 7 per 
cent under that a year ago, when the 
index was also on its way up from a 
January low. 

The actual number of failures rose 
in February in all the main industry 
groups except retail trade. The indus- 
try group totals for January and Feb- 
ruary, however, should also be reduced 
to daily averages before they are com- 
pared. On a daily basis even retail 
trade failures increased. The rise 






















































amounted to 7 per cent, compared with 
30 per cent in manufacturing, 24 per 
cent in wholesale trade, 18 per cent in 
construction and 76 per cent in com- 
mercial service. 

The increases were well distributed 
among the individual lines of business. 
In manufacturing, additional failures 
occurred in nearly all the sub-groups 
and were especially heavy in machinery 
and furniture. Failures were down 
among distributors of dry goods and 
apparel, but were up in most other 
wholesale lines. 

In retail trade, food, furniture, hard- 
ware and auto accessory stores, and 
restaurants and taverns went out in 
increased numbers. Drug store failures 
were down, and little change took place 
in clothing and accessory shops. The 
unusually large increase in commercial 
service failures was mainly in trucking 
and in dyeing, cleaning and pressing 
lines. 

The February rise in manufacturing 
failures reversed a very marked down- 
ward trend in December and January. 
The retail trade rise, on the other hand, 
continued a general upward movement 
in effect since last September. 

Manufacturing, and wholesale fail- 
ures are about equal in number with 
those a year ago; while retail trade and 
service defaults are appreciably higher. 
The additional: retail failures occurred 
in foods, apparel, automobiles, restau- 
rants, and particularly in building ma- 
terials, 








INDUSTRY Feb. Feb. Per Cent 

Group 1941 1940 Change 
Manufacturing .... 182 184 — 1 
Wholesale Trade 104 102 + 2 
Retail: Trade: .... « 719 642 +12 
Construction ; 58 66 —12 
Commercial Service 66 48 +38 
JG.) AORN ge parce ear 1,129 1,042 + 8 


The distribution of February failures 
by size of concern was very similar to 
that in January. There was possibly a 
slight shift in weight from the small to 
the medium-sized failures. Large fail- 
ures remained unchanged in number 
at 20. Compared with a year ago, small 
failures are now more numerous and 
account for 3 per cent more of total 
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MONTHLY TREND OF THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
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series, which represent a more nearly complete coverage of business failures. A com- 
parison of both the old and new series for 1939 appeared in the March 1940 number. 
| | 
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failures than previously. The medium- 
sized failures with liabilities between 
$25,000 and $100,000 in February were 
down from 105 to 76 and constituted 3.4 
per cent less of the total. 








S1zE Group Feb. Feb. Per Cent 

LIABILITIES 1941 1940 Change 
Under $5,000....... 620 519 +19 
$5,000-$25,000 ..... 413 402 + 3 
$25,000-$100,000 ... 76 105 —28 
$100,000-$1,000,000 . 20 16 sis 
$1,000,000 and over. . 
TOA. keswn cease 4820  Sog2 +3 


That the February rise was in part a 
genuine one and not entirely a reaction 
from the unusually low January was 
indicated by the fact that in some of the 
Federal Reserve Districts an approxi- 
mately normal January increase was 
followed, not by a normal February 
drop, but by a continued rise. That 
was so in the Cleveland, Richmond, 
and Atlanta districts. Also in the New 
York and Kansas City areas fairly nor- 
mal January failures were followed by 
an equal number of closings in Feb- 
ruary rather than by fewer. The situ- 
ation in the Boston, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco areas, how- 
ever, did appear to have elements of 
reaction, declines or very slight rises 
last month being followed by exceed- 
ingly sharp increases in February. Con- 
trariwise, definite downward 
appear to have been developing in the 
Chicago and Minneapolis districts. 


trends 


FEDERAL RESERVE Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. Per Cent 
DistRICTS 1941 1940 Change 
CA 80 122 —34 
Minneapolis ..... 29 38 —24 
Chicago ....... 255 325 —22 
Richmond ..... 92 104 —I12 
New York 841 872 —4 
Kansas City. gt 92 — iI 
Cleveland 120 118 +2 
Philadelphia 170 148 +15 
St. Louis. . 75 65 +15 
San Francisco 240 200 +20 
Boston . . ‘ 186 149 +25 
Pallas ...54. 74 46 +61 
(a 2,253 2,279 — iI 


On a daily basis, the February rise 
was fairly evenly divided between the 
large cities and the balance of the coun- 
try. Particularly sharp rises occurred 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee, and Buffalo. 



































Faitures By Divisions or INpustky—FEBRUARY 1941 AND 1940 
(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
7——Number San” Liabilities — 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1941 194I 1940 1941 1941 1940 
TOTAL UNITED STATES «66.6. 5,6.0604.0:0053 1,129 1,124 1,042 13,483 11,888 13,472 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING (total)... .. 182 161 184 5,983 4,217 4,876 
*Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous... . 7 yf 6 294 197 226 
Food and Kindred Products........... 25 27 36 1,052 894 1,104 
Textile Mill Products and Apparel 42 44 42 600 820 497 
Lumber and Lumber Products......... 24 15 21 765 293 586 
Paper, Printing and Publishing........ 13 16 19 185 524 856 
Chemicals and Allied Products. . 7 > 2 172 88 290 
Leather and Leather Products......... 7 6 13 127 214 247 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products........ 2 4 2 24 163 52 
Iron and Steel, and Products.......... 5 6 8 354 555 58 
Machinery steisee sce e eee e ees ee cee 15 5 ” | 503 29 512 
Transportation Equipment......... 5 I I 619 7 214 
A EETOO LETTE rT | atin 30 23 22 1,288 433 234 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total).............. 104 95 102 1,611 1,629 1,863 
Food and Farm Prdoucts. ............ 37 36 35 620 869 503 
MAINO 288 pie nn ey oe a8 Sed acy Saya 4 9 10 42 116 92 
DIG NOONE 5. < 529 c eka ire vivis sa tas's 6 Sie 4 6 3 51 149 2 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware II 7 8 317 97 266 
Chemicals and Drugs... .. 3 4 3 2 30 34 7 
Motor Vehicles and Automotive Equip. 6 8 8 178 g2 76 
DAGGERS og eels sa swat esos ines 38 26 36 373 272 895 
Retrait, PRADE (hota). 3. 666 uss oes eeases 719 771 642 4,501 5,084 4,503 
FG0d SINE TAGWOL So so.s ons sdidoss see siiars 201 221 190 832 1,265 1,015 
General Merchandise. ..............- 38 52 47 126 303 234 
Apparel and Accessories nore 145 167 136 852 1,115 918 
Furniture, Home Furnishings 56 49 49 376 432 378 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardw: are 40 33 2 558 246 228 
Automotive Group 56 51 34 335 441 303 
Eating and Drinking Places. eniaivon 105 94 37 805 685 693 
PPR ICES 1.5 oie cos: He are Siw RSIS res 31 39 30 315 208 389 
roe, a a eee 47 65 2 302 389 345 
CoNSTRUCTION (total). ...........00000. 58 54 66 836 599 1,655 
General Building Contractors.......... 2 18 16 433 292 759 
Building Sub-contractors. ...... 35 33 46 286 225 585 
OEE INCOR BOOTS 5 S564 sis a awa aves 3 3 4 157 82 311 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE (total). ........... 66 43 48 552 359 575 
Passenger and Freight Trans.—Highway 19 II 13 144 98 223 
Miscellaneous Public Services Preah a I 57 8 
Pete! cunt ¢ , er "an 59 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing Soe a ees 12 4 II 38 23 124 
Laundries secats aes ; #4 4 120 101 : 
Undertakers edna sedi invests 5 4 2 40 34 18 
Other Personal Services Sa 6 5 II 17 Ez 123 
Business and Repair Services... . iors 15 14 6 136 78 26 
* Subtract this item to obtain manufacturing total. 
dian Fail place all over the Dominion and in all 
Canadian Failures industry groups except manufacturing. 
Canadian failures, reversing a down- Compared also with a year ago manu- 
ward trend, rose to 105 in February facturing failures were slightly down. 
with liabilities of $777,000 from 79 in Otherwise the industry breakdown was 
January with debts of $435,000. A year very similar in the two periods. Very 
ago there were also 105 failures, but small failures were more numerous 
debts totalled $894,000. The rise took than a year ago. 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘“‘DuN's Sratistican Review" 











Building Permit Values—215 Cities 
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Wholesale Food Price Index 














1 
! 
GEOGRAPHICAL February February Per Cent January Per Cent 
Divisions: 1941 1940 Change 1941 Change ; 

i > dex represents the sum total of the 
New England $5,677,362 $3,255,821 + 74.4 $4,371,007 + 29.9 | viride “ d ai 
Middle Atlantic 20,216,009 31,825,171 — 36.5 27,831,509 — 27.4 ; wholesale price per pound of 31 comm 
South Atlantic 955555354 8,907,778 + 7.3 11,792,111 — 19.0 | ties in general use. 

Fast Central 20,414,457 17,480,063 + 16.8 20,562,048 — 0.7 H 1941 1940 1939 

South Central 9,183,815 8,338,810 + 10.1 9,966,501 = 7S Mar. 25..$2.69 Mar. 26..$2.29 Mar. 28..$2.29 
West Central 3,864,183 4,784,277 — 19.2 3,214,638 + 20.2 ' Mar. 18.. 2.65 Mar. 19-. 2.29 Mar. 21.. 2.31 
Mountain » 1,931,991 1,286,937 + 50.1 1,717,843 +125 | Mar. 11.. 2.61 Mar. 12.. 2.31 Mar. 14.. 2.29 
Pacific . 22,757,493 14,644,148 + 55.4 26,102,884 — 12.8 ¢ Mar. 4.. 259 Mar. 5.. 232 Mar. 7.. 2.34 
¥ ; ee a ae — 1 Feb. 25.. 2.55 Feb. 27.. 2.30 Feb. 28.. 2.33 

Total U. S.. $93,600,664 $90,523,005 + 3.4 $105,558,541 — 11.3 } Feb. 18.. 2.55 Feb. 20.. 2.34 Feb. 21.. 2.32 
New York City’ $13,675,776 $21,109,022 — 35.2 $19,573,412 — 3c.1 |! Feb. 11.. 2.55 Feb. 13.. 2.33 Feb. 14.. 2.31 
Outside N. Y. C. $79,924,888  $69,413.983 + 15.1 $85,985,129 — 70 |! Feb. 4. 2.54 Feb. 6.. 2.34 Feb. 7. 2.30 

Fee ee ee ee Rie eee EO ree eT eee os Clo a Ree ! 
Hicu Low 
Bank Clearings—23 U. S. Cities 1941.. $2.69 Mar. 25 $2.50 Jan. 7 
} ) H i94o.. $2.49 Dec. 10 $2.18 June 18 
(Millions of dollars) 1939.. $2.46 Sept. 19 $2.13 Aug. 15 
Monthly- a -Daily Average ———— \ 
1941 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 ; ene 

January 26,155 24,140 23,383 1,005.9 928.5 935-3 
February 22,687 20,641 19,885 1,031.2 897.4 903.8 | Dun & Bradstreet 
~S “+ 23,833 25,192 7 916.7 933.0 | Daily Wholesale Price Index 
April........ 0 «2... 23,587 21,931 907.2 879.2 | 30 Basic Commodities 
}) Race eet ce ge ee 24,361 22,374 936.9 860.5 | 
| LT ea ae ee 21,838 23,212 873.5 892.8 1 (1930-1932 = 100) 

RIN ease oy areas 22,939 21,576 882.3 863.1 — 1941 ~ 1940 
PEE ee 8s Se ese 21,046 22,782 779.5 843.8 | Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. 
September .... ..... 21,083 24,015 878.5 960.6 > seas. 1eged © 5. Pens 
October Saar 25,289 22,469 972.7 898.8 a: ie t.... 124.89 124.02 
November 25,224 22,807 1,096.7 991.6 Path 124.30 123.43 124.60 124.07 
December . 27,862 26,827 a 1,114.5 1,073.1 ri 124.31 123-34 124.59 124.21 

é 2 27 PF ee 124.30 123.48 f\...> 12903 

Total 281,843 276,503 932.0 919.6 : 2 sana ek tee 123.71 

P eae ae ' 7 124.80 123.76 124.24 123.7 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 8... 125.10 123.82 124.54 +.... 
! 
(Thousands of dollars) Qs. ee cick. Re a 125.21 a” 
a3: 25.8% 124; 
February February Per Cent January ae 126.35 123 1 4:23 
1941 1940 Change 1944 H Il.... 126.10 123.27 124.86 124.20 

MUSE phase ns ereeecop zee 997,159 871,294 + 14.4 1,128,466 | 1%... Fao %...3. Wces. Sage 
Philadelphia ...... .-.+< 1,793,000 1,605,000 + 11.7 2,039,000 | 13.... 126.25 123.06 123.98 123.95 
LD 2 ee oe 155,772 140,607 + 10.8 174,878 ' 14.... 126.53 123.35 124.06 123.49 
Pittsburgh 6. 6. cc <5 620,473 530,186 + 17.0 712,483 | IS..:. 426374 12g.408 124904 f-:... 
Cleveland). sos5 eas ces 473,707 404,524 + 17.1 548,811 | 1G... oF aon 125.05 123.31 
CUCU AE Sic ac cae sels 271,491 236,573 + 14.8 303,693 ye 126.33 123.03 124.67 123.29 
Rolemove ss ec scaccss 364,100 300,863 + 21.0 408,687 18 127.38 123.52 124.57 123.26 
MAGHINONE: fs od <ohdseec 184,541 160,990 + 14.6 217,119 : = ‘ Ps = eee = 
PRURIN  ncs gace orate es 317,400 245,900 + 29.1 336,600 | a: ad Ee. 4:95 ‘ 

New Orleans. ......... 184,756 165,838 + 11.4 209,275 | 2Fs. 127.68 123.65 124.03 123.73 
CO Wicamo cca ne.3 cles 1,338,315 1,233,300 + 8.5 1,538,815 22.. 2760 © 2... Faggt ¥-... 
BORON g's os + caters 592,215 441,265 + 34.2 682,389 23... Orne ee 124.17 123.17 
SE MOU ss cco cncsincs 394,397 347,822 + 13.4 439,919 24.. 127.89 124.36 124.79 123.60 
BOUISVINE! oc. 6 vse wewicns 185,697 150,383 + 23.5 204,653 25 127.95 124.39 124.65 *.... 

- : } 2 24. Oe 123. 
Minneapolis .......... 271,576 258,801 + 49 314,455 - — cat 38 a 05 = = 
RONSAS GACT, oc cianctelcacte 390,102 348,575 + 11.9 466,892 apes pias, es . 6 

28. 129.17 124.31 123.72 124.65 
ale 1 aN iercisven ears 125,879 119,955 + 4.9 142,566 a a a hy 

Dallagnnetrocatete ater: 248,895 230,578 + 79 287,023 ae ets J. 

30 123.81 124.74 

PAOMSEOM hc niemoe en esvs 212,582 194,416 + 9.3 243,084 eee tada 
MOR PMARCICE 3 5g .6.5.0575 618,401 583,200 + 6.0 699,883 5 : : 
Portland, OF «05. i656 151,255 117,742 + 28.5 168,888 | + Sunday. * Markets closed. 

a 183,308 147.290 + 24.5 201,877 Sint ton 
‘Potal.22 Cities... o05 65.5. 10,075,021 8,835,202 + 14.0 11,469,456 1941 129.17 Mar. 28 123.03 Feb. 17 
New York Bead 12,611,576 11,805,642 + 68 14,685,100 1940.. 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 19 
Total 23 Cities..... 22,686,597 20,640,844 + 99 26,154,556 1939.. 124.19 Dec. 18 101.40 July 24 

' 
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HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY AGENCY REPORTERS 
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CoLp Licht—Under ultra violet rays, For- 
mica displays of fluorescent, inlaid Bakelite 
laminated sheets will glow mysteriously. 





Jointty—Made by General Electric and 
American Locomotive Companies jointly, 
several new 2,000 and 4,000 h.p. diesel- 
electric passenger locomotives are geared 
for a maximum safe speed of 120 miles. 





PHOTO FROM REHNQUIST 


Go.tp—These gold-plated plastic jewel 
caskets, retailing at $50 and $25, are made 
of Celluloid’s Lumarith. They were de- 
signed by Ardor of Paris, now of New 
York. The gold plating method used is 
said to give an enduring coat of the metal. 


Airport—On the outskirts of Opa 
Locka, a Florida town having six re- 
corded business enterprises and a popu- 
lation of about 600, the country’s largest 
airport landing field takes its sprawling 
shape. Officially sponsored by the City 
of Miami, some twenty miles distant, 
Miami International Airport has been 
under construction for eighteen months. 
Hopes are that the field and Miami Air 
Terminal will be finished this year. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc., and National Air Lines, 
Inc., are expected to establish perma- 
nent bases at the airport. Pan Ameri- 
can’s land plane Clippers, a recent de- 
velopment for use over the Caribbean, 
will be based there. 

Four runways at the field are 200 feet 
wide by, variously, 4,700 feet to 6,000 
feet long. To construct them it was 
necessary to remove 100,000 cubic yards 
of muck and to make an hydraulic fill 
of about 650,000 cubic yards of sand. 


Martin—The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany’s annual report was remarkable 
for nine pages with thirty photographs 
of Martin planes, production, and the 
two expanded factories at Middle 
River, Md. 

From 1939 to 1940, Martin increased 
its employment from 3,500 to 13,000 
workers. By the end of this year, at 
maximum capacity, the payroll is ex- 


pected to hit 42,000. Part of this vast 
expansion is being handled by simplify- 
ing individual manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Six of the photographs in the 
report showed two typical operations 
of assembly in which mechanical guides 
and patterns assure accuracy and inter- 
changeability. 

Other airplane manufacturing oper- 
ations shown include use of a metal- 
stretching press (the company says it’s 
the first in America to adopt this 
method of forming compound surfaces 
of sheet metal); hydraulic presses, air- 
operated drop hammers; work simpli- 
fication, a moving assembly line, and 
the “largest camera in the world” (for 
accurately reproducing full-scale draw- 
ings on metal, paper, or cloth). 

New Martin medium bombers are 
designed for quantity production in 
such a manner, according to the report, 
that one plane consists of 32 major sub- 
assemblies. These contain 650 minor 
sub-assemblies with 20,000 separate 
parts exclusive of fastenings. 


Firefly Business—Once pretty well 
limited to lady fireflies and ghosts, coid 
light is now a product of big business. 
Physicists have investigated and classi- 
fied its causes and kinds; and fluores- 
cent lamps may be halving the light bill 
for some corner “dog wagon” where 
your truckmen eat. 


SrrEtTcH—To shape airplane “skins” more rapidly than by three hours of “bumping” in 
a power hammer and less expensively than forming over special dies in a drop hammer, 
the Glenn L. Martin Company uses a 3-minute pull in this hydraulic stretching press. 
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There are several kinds of cold light. 
As summarized by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., they include chemical lumines- 
cence, which is responsible for the fire- 
fly’s ecstatic tail; fluorescence, which is 
a light given off only as chemicals react 
to continuing ultra violet and other 
high energy rays; phosphorescence, a 
continuing glow emanating from bac- 
teria; and triboluminescence, a glow 
which accompanies mechanical acts in 
the dark, as with the breaking of a 
sugar wafer. 

Chemical luminescence in the firefly 
is said to be caused when air, drawn 
into the glow organ, oxidizes a chemi- 
cal called luciferin under the catalytic 
influence of an enzyme called luci- 
ferase. 

Fluorescence, of course, is best known 
in lighting. Its other early uses in in- 
dustry have included point of sale dis- 
plays of Bakelite laminated plastic 
(Formica Insulation Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio); Conti-glo ink, made by 
Continental Lithograph Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and theater carpet 
made by the Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Company, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y. 
The carpet glows under invisible rays 
from an usher’s flashlight. 

Fluorescence is also used in television 
tubes, where it makes the pin-points of 
light glow for a fraction of a second 
after the energy has been directed fur- 
ther along the scanning surface. 


Nurse—About 1,000 firms in New 
York City employ a service which sends 
nurses to visit the homes of sick em- 
ployees. Recently, the work was ex- 
tended to include visits to plants. A 
bank and a factory working on defense 
orders were first to try it. The nurses 
are engaged from the Henry Street 
Visiting Nurse Service on an hourly fee 
basis. For several years businesses in 
Philadelphia have employed the Visit- 
ing Nurse Service to decrease employee 
absences due to illness. 


Plated Plastic—The plating of plas- 
tics is not new, but production has had 
to overcome many difficulties. Some- 
times the metal would tarnish or wear 
off quickly. Now, however, new lac- 
quers and methods provide a finish 
considered enduring. 

To plate on plastic the surface must 
be varnished and, while still tacky, 
sprayed with a conducting agent, such 
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Let’s Look At An 
X-RAY PICTURE 

















¢ This is an x-ray picture. It 
isn’t half as exciting as the pictures 
you see at the movies or those you 
make yourself. But for sheer impor- 
tance, x-ray pictures top them all. 


¢ The design and manufacture 
of the equipment that makes these 
x-ray pictures is one of the most in- 
teresting and exacting branches of 
our business. One of the reasons is 
its variety, for today, both industry 
and the medical profession make 
many uses of x-rays. Most equipment 
must be specially engineered. With 
the exception of a few models, it’s 
the kind of business that can’t be 
catalogued. 


¢ Here are some of the ways that 
x-rays serve today. Armor plate may 
look flawless on the surface, but still 
have treacherous, weak spots inside. 
So, x-rays are flashed through inches 
of steel, because in the Navy Yards 
they refuse to guess on the tough- 
ness of a battleship’s hide. 


° In the foundry, x-rays are used 
to inspect castings. Welds on pres- 
sure vessels that must hold hun- 
dreds of pounds of live steam are 


checked with x-rays. Scientists in 
the laboratory look inside of bugs 
and plants and textiles with x-rays. 
Museums x-ray doubtful portraits 
to see if there’s another sketch be- 
neath the “old master.” 


¢ But, much more important 
than any of these, is the day-by-day 
job of x-rays in preserving health 
and curing disease. The army makes 
x-ray pictures of chests of the men 
it calls into service. Health authori- 
ties send traveling x-ray equipment, 
even into the remotest districts, to 
examine school children. 


° In many of the country’s great 
industries everybody—from the 
president to the apprentice—is 
x-rayed to make sure that he is physi- 
cally fit for his job. 


¢ You'll find it an interesting 
experience to talk to a roentgenolo- 
gist—a physician who specializes in 
this fascinating branch of medicine. 
Ask him to let you look at a radio- 
graph—an x-ray picture. It may seem 
just a blur of grays and whites and 
blacks. But he can read those strange 
shadows cast by invisible light ona 
photographic film and show you 
how they make it possible to recog- 
nize tuberculosis and many other 
diseases early enough for treatment 
to be really effective. And he’ll ex- 
plain to you how those same x-rays 
can often cure cancer that once 
would have been declared hopeless. 


° X-rays serve an almost unbe- 
lievable variety of purposes. So it is 
only to be expected that at our Long 
Island City, N. Y. plant, where x-ray 
apparatus is built, you will find a 
surprising variety of equipment. We 
at Westinghouse enjoy working in 
this field, because its many problems 
offer a constant challenge to re- 
search and engineering. 


More than likely there’s a Westinghouse X-Ray Office in your city, or very neare 
by. You'll find it listed in the classified section of the telephone directory. If 
these men can be of service to you, feelfree to call upon them any time. Head- 
quarters address is: Westinghouse X-Ray Division, Long Island City, NewYork. 
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Underwood Master Typewriters 


Save Typing Time—Executives and secretaries 
know that Underwood Typewriters save impor- 
tant office time by producing a higher quality of 
finished work with greater ease and increased 
speed. Underwood's extreme simplicity and oper- 
ating ease make it the choice of typists every- 
where. That is why over 5 million office-size 
Underwood Typewriters have been produced and 
sold. Telephone our local Branch for a free trial 
in your own office. 


Underwoo 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


The only way America can Get more 
time is to Save it. Let’s make 
Time-Saving a National Obligation. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 


Save Accounting Time—Trake care of Accounts 
Receivable and Payable. Maintain stock records, 
handle pay rolls, including all records demanded 
by Federal and State governments! Underwood 
Elliott Fisher not only produces three complete 
lines of accounting machines but maintains a 
nation-wide organization to help your own ac- 
counting department develop the right machine 
method. Telephone our local Branch today! 
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Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 


bl i 
Machines Underwood Portable Typewriters 


Save Figuring Time—pPiace greater speed and 
accuracy behind your figuring jobs with the 
famous streamlined Underwood Sundstrand. With 
only 10 numeral keys the operator employs Touch 
Figuring just as your secretary uses Touch Typ- 
ing. With a mere handful of keys to operate she 
keeps her eyes on her “‘copy’”—not on the key- 
board. Underwood Sundstrand Simplicity is your 
assurance of Accuracy. Telephone our local 
Branch for a free trial. 


Save Personal Time_order an Underwood 
Portable for use at home .. . to get the jump on 
tomorrow's work today! The famous Underwood 
Champion Portable embodies many features of the 
big business Underwood. There is a wide range 
of Noiseless and Standard models from which to 
choose. Telephone any 
Underwood Dealer or our 
local Branch for a free trial. 
Every 
Underwood 
Elliott Fisher 
Machine is Backed 
by Nation-Wide 


- Speeds the Worlds Business / = 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Joe Green—Believing that tool manufac- 
turers should help train new mechanics to 
use and care properly for tools, Koebel 
Diamond Tool Company, Detroit, Mich., 
issues an 11 by 17-inch cardboard poster 
(above), a brochure, “Meet Joe Green, 
Grinder Hand,” and “For Grinder Men 
Only,” a booklet on the right and the 
wrong care and dressing of grinder wheels. 


as powdered bronze or graphite. Plat- 
ing is limited to the area sprayed. After 
a stop bath to prevent breaking down 
of the coating, regular plating proce- 
dure is followed to give the plastic a 
copper, then a nickel, silver, or gold 
covering. 

For quality work, silver deposits .oor 
inch thick are generally used as a base. 
Over all is a special lacquer, to elimi- 
nate oxidation. Enough gold can be 
deposited to allow retail prices of $50 
to $75. The resulting object has the 
lightness of plastic and the finish of 
metal. 


Blowout Rim—When a tire blows 
out, its bead slips inward toward the 
well of the rim. To a man in Califor- 
nia a few years ago came the thought 
that if he could keep the bead from 
slipping into the well, blowout danger 
would be lessened. 

The Californian invented a rim 
which supported the bead, sold the 
rights to Chrysler Corporation. Then 
came a year of experiment: testing the 
rim, fitting it into the production and 
assembly line, and devising a tire 
changing tool for motorists. 

Two humps or ridges on the new 
rim support the tire beads. A hump 
six one-thousandths (.006) of an inch 


high was found sufficient and, accord- 
ing to a description in the Chrysler Cor- 
poration’s employee magazine, holds 
the tire so effectively that a man can 
start driving on a blowout and, at 4o 
miles an hour, find himself riding on 
what seems merely a soft tire. 


Luminous—Plastics which glow in 
the dark have been furnishing amuse- 
ment and excitement to several thou- 
sands of kids who obtain them as 
premiums from General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. One item is a 
“Jack Armstrong” dragon’s eye ring, 
made in a single size but with an eighth 
of an inch snipped off the bottom. The 
people it won’t fit can squeeze the 








ties, Cruver Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The glowing plastic, known as 
Cruverlite, costs 10 or 15 per cent more 
than untreated plastics. Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
furnish it to Cruver for the light treat- 
ment. It discharges its glow for several 
hours and then must be renewed by 
exposure to an electric light or, briefly, 
to sunlight. Cruver’s luminous pig- 
ment is a derivative of calcium sul- 
phide. Neither radio-active, nor poi- 
sonous, it is used on paper, paint, ink, 
and plastics. 

Light storing, phosphorescent pig- 
ments can be made from sulphides of 
zinc, calcium, and strontium. They 





Scanacorv—With this camera, developed by two employees of Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
advertising agency, eye movements and what they see are recorded, noting whatever 
section of a poster, page, or package receives the most attention, and in what order. 
Small, moving automobiles sometimes interrupt observation of miniature billboards. 


plastic after heating it in warm water. 

There’s also a bracelet of luminous 
gardenias—plastic too—which glow in 
a darkened room and come to pretty 
Wheaties eaters for a box top and a 
quarter. 

Not offered as a premium isa life-size 
gardenia to be worn on a dress or in 
the hair. This is sold by Miles Kimball 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Another 
luminous plastic item is a fish lure sold 
by the Shakespeare Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. And mothers whose 
small children cry in the dark can get 
luminous stars, planets, and moons, to 
be pasted on the nursery ceiling, from 
the molder of all these luminous special- 
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have had considerable use during black- 
outs in Europe to mark pedestrians, 
house numbers, streets, and traffic ob- 
stacles such as bomb holes. 


Retirement—A retirement income 
plan rewarding each participant in 
keeping with his salary became effective 
April 1 for 5,018 employees and officers 
of the National City Bank of New York 
as well as some subsidiaries. Eligibility 
begins after one year of service. 

For service before April 1, the bank 
foots the bill, contributing as his month- 
ly benefit payments 2 per cent of a 
participant’s monthly salary on that 
date, multiplied by the length of his 
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To MAKE it easier to have a clean plant 
Palmer Shile Company, Detroit, Mich., 
make this portable shop cleanup cart. 


continuous service since the age of 30 
(not exceeding 30 years). For service 
after April 1, the bank and the partici- 
pant contribute on a percentage basis 
toward a group annuity contract with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. The individual’s 
contribution is from 2 to 5 per cent, the 
bank paying an equal or higher share. 

Normal retirement age is 65 but re- 
tirement is allowed after 60. Em- 
ployees who leave before this age lose 
their past service allowance but receive 
their contributions and interest. 


Training—One of the largest work- 
er training programs in defense indus- 
tries is going on at 40 General Motors 
Corporation’s plants. In this emergency 
training the trainees are taught only 
specific operations; the plan for train- 
ing is varied to meet local needs. 

In some plants, trainees are taught 
on the job, working as assistants to ex- 
perienced operators or alone on a ma- 
chine under the general supervision of 
a set-up man. Those showing promise 
are up-graded to more complex work. 
Beginners at Hyatt Bearings division 
practise on machines set aside for the 
purpose in a “vestibule school.” 

The group method of instruction is 
in use at Saginaw Steering Gear divi- 
sion. Green hands in small classes are 
placed under individual instructors 
who give them one hour of classroom 
work a day and supervise them in the 
shop. 

Mainspring of these activities is 21- 
year old GM Institute, now training 
13,000 men in an expanded day and 
night program. In all, General Motors 
expects to require a trained manufac- 
turing personnel of up to 60,000 work- 
ers for defense orders. 
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This 4” Signal reveals the 
date of last disbursement. 
g's 


ITEM ON ORDER 
This 4” Signal an- 
nounces item is on 
order.. 






TOMATIC FOLLOW-UP 
When the Graph-A-Matic Sig- 
nal reaches this “Triangle”, 
follow-ups must be sent to pro- 
duction or procurement depts. 






Now, while we’re in the throes 
of America’s largest prepared- 
ness drive, business control 
methods must be geared to 
an unprecedented production 
pace. 

For Inventory, Procurement, Pro- 
duction, Personnel, Accounting 
and Sales records you can’t in- 
stall simple or surer methods of 
control than Kardex. 





Whatever your job, you'll find 
a Kardex Visible System of Busi- 
ness Control will uncover present 
“bottlenecks” in your paper- 
work and record routines and 
what’s equally important, pre- 
vent future efficiency losses. 
Put the Kardex “Army of 
Facts” at work for you! 


Get in touch with Reming- 
ton Rand. A telephone 
call to our local office 
will bring a Systems 
Division representative 

in to see you, armed to 

the teeth with proof 

of Kardex effective- 
ness! Call today. 





PREPAREDNESS IS THE PRICE OF SECURITY 


REMINGTON RAND It. 


BUFFALO e NEW YORK e BRANCHES IN ALL CITIES 
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Production running 100% over bea = 
last year! $1,300,000 spent for 

three new plant additions! Three 
shifts—24 hours a day! Employ- 7% 
ment up! Peak efficiency! That’s 
how the Warner & Swasey Co. 
answered the call for turret 
lathes— Defense’s No. 1 machine 
tool need! 

















Warner & Swasey’s “front office” 
production keeps step with shop 
output! Sales Manager Walter K. 
Bailey (above) says, “Our execu- 
tives materially increase their 
capacity by dictating memoranda, 
details, correspondence to their 
Ediphones.” 











Break through the bottleneck of business detail 
by talking your work away! 


In National Defense industries . . . in offices . .. wherever executive capacity 
may be hampered by business details — Edison Voicewriters are needed. 
How about you — are you getting the most out of yourself? To see how a 
new Ediphone will step up your output, just ‘phone “Ediphone,” your city 
or write us, Dept. D4, (address below). 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, ""RE-ARM THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE” 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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POSTWAR 
DEPRESSIONS 


(Continued from page 17) 


significance for the United States than 
for the belligerent nations. If we enter 
the war, we may also see some of the 
devastation at first hand, but it is difh- 
cult to imagine it reaching the tragic 
extent of that in Europe. It is, of course, 
not impossible that the world is facing 
a long period of conflict, intermittent 
or continuous. The extent to which 
the historical pattern is of significance 
in the United States depends to some 
extent on the duration of international 
unsettlement and whether the peace 
will be a peace in fact or not. I know of 
no period in the history of the world 
where, on a quantitative basis at least, 
the future has been more unpredictable. 
This very condition requires us to make 
even greater efforts to meet eventuali- 
ties. If we continue our present status, 
the war for us will clearly be a matter 
of dislocation rather than destruction, 
assuming a relatively short war. The 
problems for us may then be greater 
than in the post-World War period, 
but they will be much the same in kind. 

It is not a new thought that the post- 
war strains can be eased by means of 
careful planning and continued gov- 
ernment participation. The home- 
stead program in this country after the 
Civil War was devised to reduce the 
pressure on the labor markets of return- 
ing soldiers. However, the volumes of 
discussion and debate which were pub- 
lished in 1918 concerning the problems 
of demobilization were of little avail in 
the face of the actual circumstances. 
Not a single nation escaped the de- 
pression, regardless of the wisdom of its 
statesmen. 

There is no way of altering the fact 
that the economic machine must run 
differently in wartime and in peace- 
time. Factories must be used for differ- 
ent purposes. The working force must 
be differently distributed. Neverthe- 
less, there are choices to be made in 
war-planning and one of the important 
factors should be peace-planning. It is 
most encouraging to know that such 
thoughts are in the minds of the De- 
fense Commission as it proceeds with 
its difficult task. It may be that we can 
deliberately postpone some economic 
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activities, such as normal public con- 
struction, to provide a backlog of re- 
quirements for the day when the eco- 
nomic machine begins to stall. After 
the World War, England strengthened 
herself with a tremendous housing pro- 
gram. In our own case, it was a matter 
of good fortune that the automobile 
industry had reached maturity and was 
ready to move into its present place 
among our leading industries. Much 
can be done by private industry to be 
ready with new products and uses 
against the day when the armament 
pressure slackens on our economic ma- 
chine. 

We are on a path from which the 
government, in its position as a domi- 
nant customer, must not suddenly with- 
draw. Economically speaking, wars do 
not begin with the declaration of war, 
assuming that there is one, but with 
the construction of armament and the 
accumulation of war materials. Wheth- 
er the war materials are destroyed or 
accumulated for future use is not the 
significant economic point, but rather 
that economic energy is diverted to war 
production. Similarly, wars cannot 
end, economically speaking, with the 
signing of the peace. Just as we have 
accepted the dominant interest of gov- 
ernment in war preparedness, we must 
accept it as directing the adjustments in 
the postwar years. The answer is not 
merely to liquidate it as the great war 
customer but to continue it during the 
hard years as the great peace customer. 


Planning, Now and Later 


The extent to which “strong govern- 
ment” in the United States will be re- 
quired when peace comes is a ratio of 
the extent of dislocation to the amount 
of advance planning with which we 
meet the peace. A very conscious plan- 
ning effort undoubtedly will lessen the 
extent to which government might 
need to participate in the readjustment 
period, and while it now seems rather 
dreamlike to envisage whatever may be 
the new kind of a peaceful world, 
economists owe a profound duty to 
their calling to attempt to think about 
it. I even suggest it might be done on 
an organized basis with an organiza- 
tion of government leaders, business 
men, and economists who would now 
attempt to encompass, in an advisory 
way, the kind of problem we shall even- 
tually have to face. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1940 


HE 94th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

covering operations for 1940 will be presented to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting on April 8, 1941. Operating revenues increased 
$46,662,630 or 10.8% over 1939. Operating expenses increased 
$31,553,843 Or 10.3%. Taxes increased $3,789,341 or 9.5%. Net 
income was $46,238,250 an increase of $14,205,725. Surplus was 
$36,896,665 equal to 5.60% ($2.80 per share) upon the outstanding 
Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 3.52% ($1.76 per share) 
in 1939. 

OPERATING RESULTS 
1940 1939 


Torat OperaTinc Revenues WeRE..........----  $477,593,408 $430,930,778 
Torat OperaTInG Expenses WERE 338,454,678 306,900,835 





Leavinc Net Revenue FRoM RAILWAY OPERATIONSOF _—139,138,730 124,029,943 
Taxes AMOUNTED TO 43,885,188 40,095,847 
Hire or EquipMeNT AND Joint Faciity Rents WERE 8,754,056 6,629,768 





Leavinc Net Ramway OperaTING INCOME OF..... 86,499,486 77,304,328 
Income From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES WAS * 41,335,655 36,864,230 





Makinc Gross INCOME OF... .. 2... ee eee eee eee 127,835,141 114,168,558 
Fixep Cuarces, Cuierty Rentars Paw To Leasep 
Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE COMPANY'S Dest. . 81,596,891 82,136,033 





Leavine Net INcoME oF 46,238,250 32,032,525 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER FuNDS, ETC. 9,341,585 8,854,839 





SurpPLus 36,896,665 23,177,686 
*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 in securities received from Pennsylvania Company. 


Dividends aggregating 3% ($1.50 per share) were paid during 1940 
compared with 2% ($1.00 per share) in 1939. 

The Management recognizes its responsibility to give the stock- 
holders salient facts relating to the Company's business, service, 
finances and other important matters and does so through the medium 
of the press and the annual report. Through the cooperation of the 
security holders, the public and the employes, your Company is able 
to give good service, pay good wages, meet its obligations and pay 


dividends. 
M. W. Crement, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The same thought was forcibly ex- 
pressed several weeks ago by Mr. 
William L. Batt, Deputy Director in 
the Division of Production in the Of- 
fice of Production Management, in a 
speech before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. He spoke as 
follows: 

“Tt seems to me essential that we im- 
mediately create a small group of the 
ablest men in the country who would 
be charged with studying these long- 
range problems and working out solu- 
tions in advance. They ought to be set 
off in a corner by themselves, instructed 


to forget all about the immediate prob- 
lems of procuring war material, except 
as it affects the future national econ- 
omy. They should set to work now 
on the preparation of an industrial de- 
mobilization plan. Nations have spent 
decades preparing plans for the con- 
version of a peace-time economy to a 
war-time economy. So far as I know, 
nobody has seriously undertaken the 
preparation of plans for the opposite 
process . . . converting a war-time 
economy back to a peace-time economy. 
That might involve the discovery and 
development of new processes and new 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, March 31, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. 


$429,549,439.78 


U.S. Government Obligations, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


251,408,280.47 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 34,506,254.39 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans and Discounts 


71,580,923.29 
103,337,737.36 
115,908,458.23 





Banking Houses 


345,948.67 





Other Real Estate 


5,123,972.83 





Mortgages 


1,670,158.06 





Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Other Assets 


3,384,228.36 
3,350,561.68 





$1,020, 165,963.12 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock________ $20,000,000.00 





Surplus 
Undivided Profits. 


Dividend Payable April 1, 1941 


Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc. 


50,000,000.00 
8,009,551.23 $78,009,551.23 


900,000.00 
3,422,469.83 


Acceptances Outstanding $6,787,399.24 


(less own acceptances 


held in portfolio) 


2,968,976.43  3,818,422.81 


155,329.63 





Other Liabilities 


Deposits (including Official and Certified — 
Checks Outstanding $26,834,469.84) 933,860,189.62 


$1,020,165,963.12 


U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$5,392,836.82 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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products for civilian consumption that 
could be manufactured on the same 
machines that now are turning out or 
preparing to turn out products that are 
useless in times of peace; plans for the 
absorption of our newly trained labor 
in peaceful pursuits; the fundamental 
policies of a foreign trade policy in a 
world that will be vastly different from 
that with which we have ever dealt 
before. 

“This group would need inventors 
and research scientists, trade experts 
and fiscal experts, men of practical 
knowledge and great vision. They 
should devote their entire time to the 
formation of the best plans that could 
be evolved for the utilization of our 
entire resources for the improvement 
of our standard of living, for the pro- 
tection of our national economy from 
the repercussion not of war but of 
peace, for the conversion of the pro- 
cesses of economic waste to the pro- 
cesses of economic usefulness.” 

At one point, we must make every 
effort to avoid and avert price rises such 
that we will be exposed to the disturb- 
ing effects of inflation and subsequent 
deflation. I doubt if the rapid price 
rise in the later years of the World War 
had any appreciable effect on the na- 
tional output. The economic system 
was trying to allocate its limited prod- 
uct among customers in the only way 
it knew. There is no assurance that the 
process of selection by high price neces- 
sarily conforms to the nation’s needs. 

The first step, of course, is to strive 
for adequate capacity so that no such 
selection is necessary. But if and when 
it is, we should be prepared to do it by 
other methods of determining prior- 
ities, rather than by permitting price 
spirals to start. Fiscal policy will also 
be of great importance in determining 
the course of prices. One of the major 
objectives of the tax program should 
be to affect purchasing power in such 
a manner as to ease the adjustment to 
an expanding armament and perhaps 
even a diminishing consumer goods 
output. If we can keep prices under 
control, the postwar years will be that 
much easier. 

But the greatest statesmanship is re- 
quired in the area which I have called 
“structural changes.” The war process 
will inevitably threaten our habits and 
institutions, both externally and inter- 
nally. The processes of social change 
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will be greatly accelerated, and may be 
guided by what appears to be imme- 
diate necessity rather than long-run 
desirability. 

It is futile even to attempt to out- 
line the characteristics of the world 
ten years from now. But it is ex- 
tremely important that, in this country 
we try to know what we are doing 
and where we are going. Depres- 
sions are always dangerous. We need 
to do a great deal of thinking and 
planning before our social and eco- 
nomic structure is again threatened by 
the strains of a postwar collapse. We 
are all well aware of the tremendous 
human and social cost of war-making. 
It is ironic and tragic that we must also 
recognize that the postwar period, in 
spite of the blessing of peace, can also 
be disastrous. 


WARTIME 
PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 8) 


nearly enough. The truth is that if we 
are going to do better, we must stop 
merely boasting about the wonderful 
industrial machine we have in the 
United States. Everybody knows by 
now that this is the greatest industrial 
nation on earth. But what everybody 
must realize is that all the facilities‘in 
the world for the production of electric 
toasters or typewriters or even passen- 
ger automobiles won’t save England 
unless as much as practicable of that 
capacity is converted to the production 
of armaments. Potential capacity 
means little unless it is utilized. And 
if it is utilized it means simply that 
there will be fewer electric toasters and 
typewriters and passenger cars. Please 
do not misunderstand me and interpret 
what I have just said as meaning that 
I favor Hitlerizing the United States. 
But please undestand me well when I 
say that this program is simply impos- 
sible of achievement unless all of us— 
as consumers—are willing to pay what- 
ever price is necessary in terms of per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

There is a tremendous operating job 
ahead of us. We must see to it that 
contracts are placed where the best and 
most rapid production can be achieved. 
We must see to it that sub-contracting 
is used to the fullest possible extent so 
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We're blockaded, Mr. Jenks, 
and I'm sunk! 


It’s not that we mind working 
long hours now and then. 
These are busy times. But 
look—that pile of work just 
doesn’t get any smaller and 
the other departments are 
complaining that they are 
being held up. 







Why? I'll tell you. Every time you 
call me for dictation my other 


es" 


the instant you call, you are 
delayed ... and your work is 
slowed up. 


CUCU eee 












Well, that day you complained and 

» said you wished you had a magic 

’ notebook, I told Mary, my girl friend. 
She said, “What Mr. Jenks needs is 
a Dictaphone. So did my boss... 
and he got one.” 


PULL UUee LeeLee eee eco eee eee eee 
Be 





“Now,” Mary said, “Dictaphone 
leaves him undisturbed to do his 
work while I do mine. He doesn’t 
have to wait for me, nor do I for 
him. We both get more done, 
more easily. 
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CUTDTLETTATUAEAT STATON EAE 


“While he’s dictating, I can protect 
him from interruptions ... answer 
phone calls and look up things for 
him. He can dictate any time— 
before or after hours, without requir- 
ing me. What’s more, now I can 
keep up with my own work, too.” 
QUINULULTAAULAUUULAAAUUENAUENAA NANA aAAennn tnt ULUEDNLUUNLENUUUI ENN UUITEAEOA TEU EAD EAA EUS ORE 
This modern dictating hi peeds producti all through 
the office ® It’s easy to use e Always there—always ready ° Puts 
Catches every idea—without waiting. 








everything on record °¢ 


-----DICTAPHON my 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto I 
[JI should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘‘What’s an office 
anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
CI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 





’ 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 





which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 

















YOU CAN'T 
CONDITION AN opun 





OOLING, filter- 
Bao humid- 
ifying are power- 
less to combat 
troublesome odors. 
fou can’t compro- 
mise with smells— 
you've got to remove them. And the 
only positive, foolproof, scientific 
method is to install DOREX odor 
adsorption equipment. 


As simple as they are effective, Dorex 
Odor Adsorbers bring the contami- 
nated air into intimate contact with 
highly activated coconut shell carbon 
—the identical medium used in war 








A FEW DOREX USERS: 
American Cyanamid Company 
City of N. Y. Dept. of Pub. Works 
Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc. 
The Detroit Edison Company 
DuPont Film Mfg. Corp., Inc. 
The Flintkote Company, Iac. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
Standard Oil Company of N. J. 
TheWestern Union Telegraph Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 

















gas masks—which instantly adsorbs, 
or extracts from the air, all the en- 
trained gaseous impurities and holds 
them in a condensed state. When ap- 
plied to an air conditioning system, 
the saving in conditioning new air 
alone will pay for the Dorex unit— 
frequently in but one year. 


There is a special Dorex unit for al- 
most every industrial or commercial 
odor problem and smaller sizes for 
independent use. Odors are a liabil- 
ity, a menace to employee health and 
to your business. Do something to 
control them NOW. 


Get the facts today on this 
significant advance in mod- 
ern air conditioning. Our 
technically trained repre- 
sentatives will consult with 
you. Or write for Bulletin 
No. D-4, ‘““What Dorex 
Odor Adsorbers Mean to 
Air Conditioning.” 


DOREX DIVISION 
W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. 


114 East 32nd Street *° New York, N.Y. 
Sales Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada: Arthur S. Leitch Co., Ltd., Toronto 























Now available for the first jae, } 





the Do/More POSTUR- MATIC, 
an outstanding conan in 
SEND FOR Posture ym By the or ee ond 
amazingly simple device of provid- 
COMPLETE ing scientifically shaped sections 
FACTS in the seat cushion, the POSTUR- 
MATIC reminds the occupant to 
NEW folder shows Maintain proper posture, auto- 
the FOSTUR-MATIC matically and comfortably. 
sn Geral Bnd ex- If and when the user slips into 
Posturechairworks.  #/body buckling slump, the new 
iagrams illustrate urges him to 
features and princi- return to that erect position, best 
= ——, usive for his comfort and well being. 
Do/More Tri See the POSTUR-MATIC at 
Seatin barton Domore dealer’s, or write for new 
available from a_ illustrated folder "describing i in de- 
Posture Soecialts of tail this amazing new posture chair. 
Write today for Domore Chair Company, Inc. 


YOUR copy. 416 Franklin St., Elkhart, Indiana 


DO/MORE <”’ 


Se Cwitce 











COLLECTIONS COST 


CUT COSTS — SPEED PAYMENTS 
AS 900 LEADING U.S. FIRMS DO! 
INSTAL-VELOPES replace paymont 
books, monthly statements on Ine 











stallment Accounts. 

COL-VELOPES give delinquent ace 
.. 4Jeounts systematic follow-up. 
~/ Both cut clerical and postage costs 
50 per cent. vay today for same 
ples and Book of 120 letters. 





WASSELL ORGANIZATION VeOnN, 











30 COPIES AN HOUR! 


Any material in your own office. 





Why press your Letters 
stenographic force |  Specifi- 


t 
when things are ain 
rushed? Save time oll 
and money with all 








Photo Record. 
Makes copies of anything—from 
one to 500 a day. The office 
boy can handle. Exact, legal 
copies. For all standard sizes. 





Please send for Circular O 


PHOTO RECORD CORP. 
111 Liberty St., New York City 
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that all available facilities are utilized. 
We must not stop short until all of our 
plant and equipment and labor power 
is fully employed. Civilian consump- 
tion should not be cut just for the sake 
of sacrifice, but where civilian needs 
compete with armaments for labor and 
equipment, I am certain we all agree 
that there can be no question which 
should be given priority. We must use 
all our present great productive power 
to the fullest extent. We must also ex- 
pand that power where expansion is 
essential to our doing an adequate job. 

It seems to me dangerous to evade the 
issue. Certainly it ought to be perfectly 
plain that either we are in grave danger 
or we are wantonly wasting billions of 
dollars. I think we are in grave danger 
—danger so great that unless we are 
willing to work and sacrifice—give of 
our toil and sweat—then we might just 
as well throw up our hands and declare 
like honest men that democracy is not 
worth defending. 


Alternative Costs 


If we are disposed to worry about the 
cost of our program or about the cost of 
aid to Britain, consider what it would 
cost if Britain went down, and we were 
forced to transform this country into 
an armed camp, living at best on the 
constant brink of war. To do that, I 
prophesy we would spend at least 
twenty or thirty billion dollars a year, 
perhaps much more. Consider also the 
fact that France, whose leaders sought 
to avoid the cost of war or even ade- 
quate military preparedness by trying 
to appease, is paying out more today to 
the support of the German army of 
occupation than she paid for the sup- 
port of her own defenses at the very 
height of the war. 

The conclusion is inescapable. We 
must reassess the size of the job of de- 
fending democracy in terms of the ef- 
fort being expended by the opponents 
of democracy. The hitting power of 
British production plus United States 
shipments must not only equal, but sur- 
pass the war production of Germany 
and the occupied countries. I specified 
United States “shipments” because pro- 
duction alone is not enough. If our 
defense materials—our planes and our 
tanks and our guns—aren’t shipped, 
we will have failed in our job. Aid 
on the docks of Hoboken is not aid 
to Britain. 
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The bottleneck of shipping, along 
with the bottleneck of inadequate ca- 
pacity, must be broken. It can be 
broken only by greater protection tor 
existing merchant tonnage—this means 
more destroyers and long-range flying 
boats for Britain—and a greatly aug- 
mented program of ship construction. 
The British are now losing every week 
about 5 per cent of their total annual 
new ship construction. If every one of 
the 200 ships in the President’s new 
program due to be completed by De- 
cember 1942 were transferred to the 
British, they would be sunk in thirty 
weeks at the present rate of loss. If 
these losses continue, the only solution 
may be another Hog Island. 

I have limited my remarks to pro- 
duction, because assisting the Army 
and the Navy to get greater production 
is our job in the defense organization. 
I have said nothing about the impor- 
tant factor of morale, not because it is 
not a vital part of a nation’s strength, 
but because so much has been said and 
said well about the marvelous courage 
of the British people. And I have not 
talked about it for another reason. It 
is not our principal contribution to 
Britain’s strength. She is abundantly 
providing for that herself. Let me add 
this much, however. We might build 
countless armaments for the defense of 
democracy, but if we had not the will 
to defend democracy, those armaments 
would be useless. We must build a de- 
votion to democracy more fervent than 
the Nazi’s devotion to totalitarianism. 
For our fierce love of liberty—when it 
becomes aroused—can be a weapon 
mightier than planes, or tanks, or guns. 

Our number one responsibility, then, 
is simply to realize the size of the job 
to be done. I have tried here to give 
some idea of the magnitude of that job. 

Secondly, we must set about imme- 
diately—we cannot afford to temporize 
—to translate that realization into 
planes and tanks and guns at a much 
faster pace than we are today. We can- 
not become the arsenal of democracy 
by merely saying we ought to. It takes 
man hours and steel and machine tools 
in quantities bigger than anything we 
have yet seen. 

And finally, we must hold high the 
hope of freedom from oppression, not 
alone for the free nations of the world, 
but for all the peoples of the earth. 
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One of the *Midwest Mfg. Corporation’s real problems was a lack of capital 
to handle the potential sales expansion. Neither in theory nor practice was 
OPEN ACCOUNT financing new to the management. They had been selling 
receivables to local banking connections on occasion. But the limitations were 
unsatisfactory. In August, 1937, they made arrangements to use COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT service. With the change came immediate improvement. Frozen 
funds were released and turned over at a new pace. For three years, the service 
has been more than adequate for every need. Except for substantial increases 
in salaries of the stockholder owners, in lieu of dividends, Net Worth would 
have shown a considerably larger increase. 


Says the president: “A great deal of this is due to the flexibility of the banking 
arrangements on your OPEN ACCOUNT plan. It has been gratifying to work 
with you and to have this service.” 

** * * 

We have adapted our service to meet the needs of many different industries. 
We can show you how, with no additional capital investment, you can utilize 
advances against inventories and receivables and increase your profits. We 
are also prepared to finance your purchases of needed productive equipment. 
Write for copies of “Capital at Work” and “Comparative Costs of Financing.” 


Address Dept. DR. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


*Non-Notification’?’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 
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YOUR 


LETTERHEAD 
COUNTS TWICE FOR YOU 


ON 
CRANE’S 





Once for yourself — your 
name and reputation. Once again 
for the paper, for the mark of 
Crane stands today—as it has for 
140 years—for the finest of papers, 
made only of enduring, time- 
g cotton and linen fibres. 


defying 


Your printer, engraver or lithog- 
rapher will gladly demonstrate the 
distinction Crane’s Paper gives to 
all letterheads and commercial 
forms. Ask him to show you his 
new samples of distinguished letter- 
heads on Crane’s Fine Papers. It 


will be time well invested. 


Grames 


CRANE’S BOND 
CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
CRANE’S CREST 
CRANE’S CLARUS 
CRANE’S DISTAFF LINEN 
CRANE’S POST 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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EDISON’S MENLO PARK LABORATORY IN THE '70’S—PHOTOGRAPH FROM ‘‘MEN AND VOLTS” 
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THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 





BUSINESS . . . FINANCE . . . ECONOMICS . . . GOVERNMENT 


A SURVEY of the output of Amer- 
ican factories during the period 
1899 to 1937 appears in a 708-page 
publication of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research: The Output of 
Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1937, 
by Solomon Fabricant, $4.50. 

From a general summary of broad 
changes in factory production and their 
significance for the national economy, 
the book proceeds to a detailed pre- 
sentation of indexes of output. These 
are of all manufacturing combined, of 


fifteen groups of kindred industries, 
and of 140 individual industries. 
Measurements used give weight to 
new or growing industries and indicate 
a higher rate of advance since the turn 
of the century than is shown by 
measurements based on older, more 
static industries. 


Wrirren to fill a gap between ad- 
vanced and elementary treatises on 
money and economic activity and wel- 
fare, Introduction to Monetary Theory, 

















CURRENT READING 





BOOK 


SUMMARY 





MEN AND VOLTS, by John L. Ham- 


mond, J. B. Lippincott, 448 pages, $2.50. 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN NAVAL 
POWER, by Harold and Margaret 
Sprout. Princeton University Press, 405 
pages, $3.75. 


TOWARD A NEW ORDER OF SEA 
POWER, by Harold and Margaret 
Sprout. Princeton University Press, 332 
pages, $3.75. 


SABOTAGE, HOW TO GUARD 
AGAINST IT, by H. D. Farren. Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, 56 pages, $1. 


THE ECONOMICS OF CORPORATE 
ENTERPRISE, by Norman S. Buchanan. 
Henry Holt & Co., 500 pages, $3.25. 


ADVENTURING FOR DEMOCRACY, 
by Wilbur C. Phillips. Social Unit Press, 
397 pages, $3. 
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History of the General Electric Company and beginnings 
of the electric industry, giving credit to its pioneers. 


Development of American naval policy from 1776 to 
1918; deals with policy rather than battles. 


Its subject the Washington Naval Conference of 1921 and 
1922 and the period from 1918 to 1922, it investigates the 
forces, decisions and intrigue that affected the size of 
battle fleets. 


Lists precautions to be taken against sabotage; advises 
readers to guard their speech and to be wary of possible 
secret agents. Some of the saboteur’s methods are de- 
scribed. 


Familiar problems of corporate enterprise, treated from the 
less familiar ground of modern economic analysis, showing 
the impact of changes in economic data upon output, prices, 
profits, and general behavior of individual firms, empha- 
sizing the theory and logic underlying outwardly different 
forms and factual situations. 


Autobiography of an inventor of sociological techniques 
whose plan for a gradual extension of democratic ways 
from politics to economics, if widely adopted, would cause 
many changes in the present social and political system. 
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by Lester U. Chandler, presents the 
essential principles of several leading 
types of monetary theory. It indicates 
briefly how and to what extent these 
theories can be reconciled and inte- 
grated. It classifies rather than criti- 
cizes them. (Harper & Brothers, 228 


pages, $1.50.) 


Business Life Insurance, by Willard 
B. Bellack. C. C. Nelson, 72 pages, $1. 
Brief enough for spare time reading, 
this book offers a non-technical expla- 
nation of the use of life insurance in 
business. It recommends a mathe- 
matical formula for determining the 
amount which should be carried on 
top executives. 


The Art of Practical Thinking, by 
Richard Weil, Jr. (Simon & Schuster, 
276 pages, $2.) In which the president 
of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., 
department store, takes the reader on 
a 12-cylinder tour of thinking processes. 
It’s a book for reading and re-reading. 
In simple “You and I” conversational 
style, Mr. Weil briefs the major history 
and facts of logic. He gives rules, regu- 
lations, and illustrations which help 
thinking, explaining their uses and 
their limitations. In a final section he 
discusses the application of thinking to 
administrative problems, publicity and 
public relations, financial control, man- 
agement, and merchandising. 


Union Policies and Industrial Man- 
agement, by Sumner H. Slichter. 
(Brookings Institution, 611 pages, 
$3.50.) Collective bargaining may be 
regarded both as a method of labor 
price-making and as a method of build- 
ing up a system of “industrial juris- 
prudence.” It is mainly with the latter 
aspect that this study is concerned. 

The effect of competition from other 
industries, from non-union plants, from 
low cost union plants, and from sub- 
stitute products is presented as a con- 
dition which, although little recognized 
by many unions, over a period of years 
makes the plant demand for labor an 
elastic one. 

Among questions which the book 
takes up are the following. Are union 
restrictions on number of apprentices 
reasonable? Does the closed shop pro- 
duce labor shortages? What have been 
the results of competition between 
union and non-union plants? 
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THE CHASE 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 31, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Casy AnD Due From Banxs . . . . . $1,557,500,958.47 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED. . . . . . 1,252,184,981.13 
StaTE AND Municipat Securities. . .  136,659,915.35 
Stock OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. . . 6,016,200.00 
O@rnerSECURIRIES: « <« 4 .< « «© & « 166,831,443.42 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
( ACCEPTANCES . . . . «6 « « « = 690,342,489.95 
Mawmine FIOUSES. 6k se ee 38,664,688.04 


OTHER NeaL PSPATE 2 3 3 sa © 7,344,765.54 








NATIONAL BANK 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 











NMoantGAcEss \,. 7S ie ele oe 10,583,526.54 
Customers’ AccePTANCE LIABILITY. . . 11,718,814.59 
OtHERVASSETS Se Se ee 12,397,595.99 
$3,890,245,379.02 
LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 
CapiTat Stock. . . $100,270,000.00 
Surpbus ... « . ~ 100:2/0,00000 
Unpivipep Prorits . 39,268,700.26 
$ 239,808,700.26 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . .. . 11,206,788.47 
RESERVE FOR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . . 1,557,367.97 
Derosivs. «6 «© 2% « . » « «. « SGP 52965618 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . ... .~ 13,081,576.97 
LiaBitiry as EnporRsER ON ACCEPTANCES ) 
; AND ForEIGN Bitts . . . . ws 262,133.65 5 
Orpen EVAGiEMIEs: = °:.th se eine: 6,799,155.52 ( 
$3,890,245,379.02 ( 
‘ 
United States Government and other securities carried at 
$162,455,805.00 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits ‘and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOW THIS SERVICE 
HELPS MAINTAIN 
EMPLOYE MORALE 


WHEN a good employe has to worry about 
bills that he can’t pay, his work usually 
suffers. Yet nearly every worker at some time 
has emergency expenses—a long illness or 
serious accident, for instance—which he can’t 
meet out of savings or current earnings. 


How workers may borrow 


When that happens, where shall he go for the 
money he needs? Some companies make loans 
to their employes. Other companies help their 
employes to operate their own credit unions. 
But millions of workers must rely on some out- 
side source of credit. 

To help these workers most industrial states 
have passed Small Loan Laws based on the 
recommendations of impartial students of the 
small loan problem. These laws make possible 
the operation of the modern family finance 
company like Household Finance. 


Borrowers are protected 


At Household Finance responsible workers can 
borrow up to $300, largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser is needed. No wage 
assignment is taken. State laws regulate the 
transaction for the protection of the borrower. 
Repayment is made in small monthly install- 
ments. Thus the borrower can get out of debt 
without sacrifice or strain. 

Below are some typical loan plans. The 
borrower may choose the schedule which best 
fits his own needs. Payments include all charges. 
Charges are made at the rate of 244% per 
month (less in many territories on larger loans.) 
These charges are substantially below the 
maximum established by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 16 20 
paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts | paymts 


$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ Hy $ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 


200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 | 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 
































Above payments include charges of 2%% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Borrowers at Household receive experienced 
guidance in planning their spending to make 
their incomes go farther. We maintain a staff of 
home economists to help the consumer be a 
better manager and wiser buyer. Hundreds of 
schools use the Household Finance booklets 
on better buymanship and money management 
as study texts. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further inform- 
ation. You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 289 branches in 191 cities 
SEES BSS SETS SSS SSTBHHT SFB st US Se 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. DR-4 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please tell me more about your loan service. for 
wage earners— without obligation. 





| 





Jos evaluation is a process for gaging | 
| each job’s worth; merit rating is a 


process for determining each em- 
ployee’s worth in his job. How these 
may be applied in a business is told in 
a loose-leaf book written by Eugene J. 
Benge. Job Evaluation and Merit Rat- 
ing. National Foremen’s Institute, 71 
pages, 26 charts, $7.50. 

Several ways of employing job eval- 
uation and merit rating are discussed, 
among them the “job factor compari- 
son” method introduced in 1926 and 
a new “man-job rating” plan which 
undertakes to match an employee 
against his particular job and rate his 
merit in it. 


Tue middle positions in organization 
charts are the scene of a book called 
Middle Management, by M. C. H. 
Niles (Harper & Bros., 284 pages, $3). 
It analyzes the place and duties of men 
who are below top management and 
above direct supervision. 

Much of the book’s detail is drawn 
from experience with life insurance 
companies, but the basic problems are 
common to middle management in 
many lines. The author describes de- 
partmental routine and the flow of 
material, discusses the cross-wise rela- 
tionships of middle management, and 
reviews the mental attitudes, good and 
poor, in junior administration. The 
writing is definite and concise. Many 
case histories are used as illustrations. 


AcHIEVING and maintaining prosper- 
ity is the subject of a restrained but 
ambitious book called The Control of 
Business Cycles, by John P. Wernette. 
(Farrar & Rinehart, 206 pages, $1.75.) 

The author is concerned not with 
business cycle description, analysis, and 
causes as such; only with information 
relevant to the problem of what to do 
to achieve and maintain stabilized pros- 
perity. Several proposals by different 
men are analyzed and given places in 
a tentative pattern for avoiding depres- 
sions. No one remedy is suggested. 


Industrialization of Japan and Man- 
chukuo, 1930-1940: Population, Raw 
Materials, and Industry, by E. B. 
Schumpeter, G. C. Allen, M. S. Gor- 
don, and E. F. Penrose, 972 pages, $7.50. 

Published under the auspices of the 
Bureau of International Research, Har- 


vard University and Radcliffe College, 
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the GENERAL 


takes command! 


new Wakefield FLUORESCENT 
unit . . for new 100-watt lamps 


“TOPS” in offices 


WITH HIGH CEILINGS 





A Certified Fleur-O-Lier 
Checked and certified by E. T. L. 


Here’s the answer to fluorescent for any office or 
store with high ceilings (ten feet or over)—or 
to higher levels of light—the new Wakefield 
GENERAL. 

For the General uses the new 60-inch (100-watt) 
fluorescent lamps and uses them at top efficiency. 
Mounts right on the ceiling* to give generous, 
pleasing light that speeds seeing and reduces 
fatigue. Fits in perfectly with standard acoustical 
tile. And it is a certified Fleur-O-Lier. . . checked 
and certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories for 
balanced performance and satisfactory service. 
Let the new Wakefield GENERAL take command 
in store or office, with fluorescent at its best. 
Write us for details. 

*Also available in suspension mount. 


Fw. WAKEFIELD °cc* 


41 DUNWOOD PARK, slg a 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 








SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US 
SUBMIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


% Through mass production on the big- 
gest and latest equipment, we offer fine 
quality work at prices that surprise our 
new customers and continue to hold our 
old ones. Not only on letterheads, but on 
circulars, folders and forms as well! 

% Whether or not you want your present 
letterhead re-designed, send us a line and 
say: “I’d like to see your folder of 
famous letterheads”. With it we’ll send 
our all-time-low price quotations on 
quality work. And, of course, you won't 
be obligated to buy. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
Dept. 74, 4307 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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this extensive study indicates some of 
the economic grievances of Japan, 
showing what helped cause them and 
to what extent Japan’s national econ- 
omy is well intrenched. 

Written in the straight-forward style 
of a news story, but accompanied by a 
wealth of figures, the volume makes 
clear a great many things about the 
Far Eastern empire: causes of discrep- 
ancy in government statistics; declining 
population; importance of the Nether- 
lands East Indies; results of the devel- 
opment of cheap hydroelectric power; 
progress in electrochemistry; and finan- 
cial maneuvers. 


AttHoucH there have been studies 
of the bankruptcy acts and of the legal 
points of corporate reorganization, 
there does not seem to be much listed 
on preventing imminent business fail- 
ures and rebuilding bankrupt enter- 
prises from the viewpoint of the man- 
ager of a bankrupt or nearly bankrupt 
business. A recently published study 
on these subjects is Corporate Readjust- 
ment and Reorganization, by Louis P. 
Starkweather and Harry L. Kuntzle- 
man. (New York University Book- 
store, go pages, $2.) 

Most of the material appears in the 
briefest of outline form, in long series 
of classifications, headings, sub-head- 
ings, and minor sub-headings, without 
explanatory matter. The chapters in- 
clude Corporate Failure and its Causes; 
Detecting Failure Tendencies; Avert- 
ing Threatened Failure; Analyzing 
and Testing the Reorganization Plan; 
Internal Reconstruction, Rehabilita- 
tion, and Reorganization. Each chap- 
ter is preceded by a brief narrative-style 
discussion of the topic’s significance. 


In the russet-colored, paper-bound 
monographs printed for use of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee appear studies of a great many 
aspects of economic America. There 
are 43 of these publications scheduled; 
studies made for the TNEC, not tran- 
scripts of personal testimony or conclu- 
sions of the committee. The hearings 
are published in 31 parts and three sub- 
parts. They may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 

The monographs did not appear in 
numerical order. Number 15, Finan- 
ctal Characteristics of American Manu- 
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..- from your correspondence 


with the AUTO-TYPIST 


Results are what count, whether you are getting a Mule to 
move, or replies to your correspondence. When you mail 
a letter to an individual, the Auto-typist way, personalize 
your correspondence and GET RESULTS. 


Here’s what you can do with AUTO-TYPIST. Up to 200 
individually typed personalized letters per day automati- 





AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER 60. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 
CHICAGO 


| Mail this coupon 
to our nearest 
L office. Learn how 


AUTO-TYPISTS 
i can help your 
sales and collec- 
\. tion problems. 


‘Cm OR SR eos TR SR RE OP RO A ee ee 
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cally! Each letter with a friendly and 
personal salutation. The AUTO- 
TYPIST also permits the fill-in of 
special data, dates, and dictated, or 
stock paragraphs that “custom tailor” 
your correspondence. 


Remember the cost is amazingly low 
when you find results can be ro times 
greater. 


322 Broadway Strand House 


NEW YORK CITY 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


FIRM 


LONDON W. C. 2 

















NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE 
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HOW TO PATCH CONCRETE 


Slam it! Sock it! Smash it! You can’t harm a 
RUGGEDWEAR floor patch. Cellulose-Processing makes 
RUGGEDWEAR RESURFACER far tougher than ordinary 
concrete. It is smooth and resilient. Sticks tight at the 
joint—won't crack out. Easily applied. Install RUGGED- 
WEAR Saturday afternoon—run traffic over it Monday 
morning. Used over wood or concrete—over entire area, 
indoors or out. Only toc. to 14c. per sq. ft. Write for 
complete information. . . . Details of FREE Trial Offer! 


FLEXROCK COMPANY is,,onnine St: 





eee fastening, tacking, tagging opera- 

tions—in plant or shipping room—are 
speeded up and costs cut with Model T-1 
HANSCO tack Tacker. Drives Hansen T-head 
Tacks, 3/16-inch to 1/2-inch lengths. 


First of its kind to drive tacks, this unique 
device drives fast as you grip into hardest woods, 


thru thin metal or tin. Replaces 

ordinary tacks, brads and glue. Ex- ASK Gy 
ecutives—plant superintendents— [7@)ifi)4') 
investigate! 


SEN Mie. 5019 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Easier, More 
Economical 
with Duophoto 


Write for 
Descriptive 
Folder 10-A 


Don’t send out for photostats. Duophoto—the 
perfect portable photo-copying unit, makes 
exact copies of anything written, printed, photo- 
graphed, drawn, etc., in mere seconds. Anyone 
can operate it. 

All Duophoto Products Made in U.S. A. 


saveti“e Wong uopholo 


30 West 25th St., New York City 











facturing Corporations, by Charles L. 
Merwin, Jr. (TNEC, 456 pages, 40 
cents), appeared before some lower 
numbered ones. Monograph 15 deals 
with the profits of large and small 
American manufacturing corporations, 
their dividends, working capital, fixed 
capital, and the source and disposal of 
corporate funds. The companies are 





classified in tables and charts by size 
and line of business. 

Among other TNEC publications 
available are: No. 41, Price Discrimi- 
nation in Steel, by John M. Blair and 
Arthur Reeside, 63 pages, 10 cents. 

No. 35, Large Scale Organization in 
the Food Industries, by A. C. Hoffman, 
185 pages, 20 cents. 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


CONTRIBUTORS ... 


HE review of postwar depressions 

by Willard L. Thorp (pages 13-17) 
is from a paper presented before the 
annual meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. It has also been 
published in that association’s “Papers 
and Proceedings,” Vol. XXX, No. 5, 
of the American Economic Review to- 
gether with other papers and discus- 
sions on related subjects (price $1.25, 
publication office, 450 Ahnaip Street, 
Menasha, Wis.). As long ago as 1926, 
Mr. Thorp had begun to report studies 
of the uneven course of business, then 
in Business Annals, published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 

A trustee of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Corporation, Mr. Thorp, as 
most readers know, is also editor of 
Dwun’s Review and Director of Eco- 
nomic Research for Dun & BrabsTREET, 
Inc. A year or two ago he was engaged 
in two other activities, as special eco- 
nomic advisor to the Secretary of Com- 
merce—then Harry L. Hopkins—and 
as director of economic studies under- 
taken in the Department of Commerce 
for the TNEC. 


Tue 150-year chart which accom- 
panies “Postwar Depressions” is re- 
produced through the courtesy of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, the original 
source of this month-by-month busi- 
ness activity series. 

Information about this series—what 
the components are, how they have 
been combined, what the monthly fig- 
ures have been over the past 150 years 
—is available from the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The wholesale commodity price 
series used in the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany’s chart is that of Professors War- 
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COMING NEXT MONTH 


ren and Pearson (Cornell University) 
recomputed so that the average for 1929 
equals 100. This series uses the indexes 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for 1890 and later years. From 1795 to 
1798 the Smith series was used, and 
from 1790 to 1795 a British price index 
was used. 


AFTER many months without a single 
report of the attainment of a perfect 
score on several business quizzes which 
have appeared during that time, Wil- 
liam E. Hakenholz, manager of sales 
promotion for Union Petroleum Com- 
pany, Lexington, Neb., owns up that 
he at least is entitled to one of the Cer- 
tificates of Distinction offered by Dun’s 
Review. Mr. Hakenholz’s achieve- 
ment was on the marketing and adver- 
tising quiz, in the February number. 

Mr. Hakenholz must have been fol- 
lowing Dun’s Review quizzes for some 
time, for he writes that he had a witness 
to his feat, though it must be two years 
now since we have asked for witnesses 
to bolster such a claim. For one thing 
the editors felt that it was wholly un- 
necessary to support the word of readers 
of this magazine! 


We t known to Dun’s Review read- 
ers is Dr. L. D. H. Weld (pages 9-12); 
his career was last summarized three 
months ago. We remind all that back 
figures and various other aids are avail- 
able to users of the Trade Barometers. 


ANoTHER aspect of the work of the 
Office of Production Management, sub- 
contracting, is scheduled for discussion 
in an article for next month. Included 
in its treatment of the subject is an out- 
line of the operation of the recently or- 
ganized regional offices, which offer to 
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nearby manufacturers the help of 
special staffs on financial, engineering, 
and procedural problems. 

Thirty-six of these regional offices 
have been established by the Defense 
Contract Service of the OPM’s Produc- 
tion Division, in the offices of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks and their 24 
branches. In each Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, contract work is under the direct 
supervision of a District Coordinator 
—a business man of recognized com- 
petence. 


Atso planned for publication soon is 
an excursion into the vagaries of radio 
advertising. With annual time sales up 
to $160,000,000 and another $40,000,000 
or more spent for talent, radio is a full- 
fledged competitor among longer estab- 
lished media, newspapers and maga- 
zines—or the complement of them, de- 
pending upon how you feel about it. 

Three major aims of the article are 
to compare the growth and present im- 
portance of radio with that of other 
advertising media; to distinguish the 
qualities in which radio differs from 
other media, principally in the larger 
degree in which it is show business; 
and to outline the better-established 
methods for determining the effective- 
ness of radio programs as advertising 
instruments. 


Inc.upep in other plans for the future 
is a discussion of State and local co- 
operation with national defense activ- 
ities, not only in the organization of 
home defense, but equally important, 
in adjustment of suddenly much ex- 
panded communities to extended needs 
for civic services. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Susscription: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
35 cents a copy. Outside U. S. $5 a year. 


Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager; Edwin 
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Company Plan, many firms have been able 
to save 1/3 to 1/2 of their former travel- 
ing costs. 
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of the R. A. Company’s Leasing Plan. 
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THEN, SIR, fi 
INQUIRE 
AGAIN” 


( — to Nicolson, his biogra- 
pher, Dwight Morrow frequently told of an expe- 
rience which he and his wife had in Rugby, England 
in 1907. They had wandered about until they were 
thoroughly lost, so inquired of a twelve-year-old boy 
the way to the station. 


“Well,” he answered, “you turn to the right down 
there by the grocer’s shop, and then take the second 
to the left. That will bring you to a place where four 
streets meet. And then, sir, you had better inquire 
again.” 


When it seemed difficult and impossible to deter- 
mine a complete course of action, to arrive at some 
ultimate goal, Dwight Morrow used to recall this 
incident to urge that at least we shall advance in the 
right direction, even if only a little way. Long- 
range planning is exceedingly difficult today, but that 
is no justification for standing still. At least, we 
should try to pass the grocer’s shop and take the sec- 
ond to the left. 


thank XK 
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